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All-Day School Programs 
for Children of Working Mothers 


Services to Help States Meet Needs 


President Roosevelt has allocated the 
sum of $400,000 from his emergency 
funds to the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services of the Federal Security 
Agency for the care of children whose 
mothers are working in the Nation’s war 
industries. These funds are to be ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau; the Of- 
fice of Education working through the 
State departments of education and the 
Children’s Bureau through the State 
welfare departments. 


Purpose of the Funds 


The funds have been granted to pro- 
vide “for administrative services neces- 
sary for ascertaining needs, developing 
and coordinating day-care services, and 
administering State or local day-care 
programs, not including personnel for the 
operation of nursery schools or day-care 
centers or cost of maintenance of chil- 
dren in nursery schools, day-care centers, 
or foster-family day-care homes.” 


Groups of Children Served 


There are two groups of children of 
working mothers who are of particular 
concern to the schools: Children between 
the ages of 2 and 4 or 5 who need early 
school provisions such as kindergartens, 
junior primaries, or nursery schools; and 
children between the ages of 5 and 14 who 
need an extended school program 10 to 
12 hours in length every day of the week 
instead of the regular 5- or 6-hour school 
session now provided 5 days a week. The 
schools have a responsibility for these 
children which they must be enabled to 
fulfill. 


Administrative Plans 


The Office of Education has made 
plans for advisory and supervisory serv- 
ices to help States meet the needs of 
these groups of children. A staff of 
from six to eight specialists under the di- 
rection of Assistant Commissioner Bess 
Goodykoontz will be available for services 
to the States. The plans also include in- 
creased services within the State depart- 
ments of education to assist local com- 
munities in setting up and adequately 
supervising all-day school programs. 

Where local or State funds are not 
available to provide adequately for the 
operation of stich all-day school pro- 
grams, requests for funds under the Lan- 
ham Act can be filed for the purpose. 
Needs, when found justified under this 
Act, are certified by the U. S. Office of 
Education to the Federal Works Agency 
for final action. 


The Goal of the Programs 


Through such extended school'services, 
it is hoped that children of working 
mothers will no longer be left in unde- 
sirable or dangerous situations while 
their mothers work. They will instead 
find safety, protection, and desirable and 
happy experiences throughout their day. 
In addition through relieving the moth- 
ers of anxiety concerning the welfare of 
their children, the all-day school pro- 
gram should materially increase the pro- 
duction of war equipment and supplies in 
the factories by increasing the mothers’ 
efficiency as war workers. That such a 
contribution is of major importance in 
America’s war effort is proved by the 
ever-increasing number of women who 
are taking their places in the production 
lines. (Turn to page 2, Col. 3) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUcATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during wartimes. 


Three New Office of Education Programs 
Staff Appointments Announced 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt announces the appointment of 
the fodowing who have been named to 
head new programs in the fields of Stu- 
dent Loan Fund, Physical Fitness, and 
Far Eastern Education, all in the U. S. 
Office of Education: 


Student Loan Fund Program 


Kendric N. Marshall, former president 
of Chevy Chase Junior College, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been selected to direct 
the new Student Loan Fund program. 
Mr. Marshall will have charge of the ad- 
ministration of the $5,000,000 loan fund 
established by Congress to enable stu- 
dents to complete their technical or pro- 
fessional education in fields essential to 
the war effort. 

Two appointments to the professional 


staff which will assist Mr. Marshall have - 


been made. Dr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, for- 
merly associated with the education divi- 
sion of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
will be one of four field representatives 
who will act as liaison agents between the 
Office of Education and participating 
colleges and universities. Dr. Rosa Lee 
Walston, formerly dean of women at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, will have 
charge of aid for women students. 

The Student War Loans program is 
designed to step-up the supply of tech- 
nical and professional school graduates 
in engineering, physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Only 
students registered in accelerated pro- 
grams in degree-granting institutions, 
who are within 2 years of completing 
their work, are eligible for loans. 


Physical Fitness Program 


Jackson R. Sharman, formerly chair- 
man of the Department of Physical 
Health and Education at the University 
of Alabama, has been named principal 
senior specialist in Physical Fitness. Dr. 
Sharman will have charge of the school 
and college phase of the Physical Fitness 
program which was transferred from the 
Office of Civilian Defense to the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Dorothy La Salle, formerly city super- 
visor of physical health and education of 
the East Orange Public Schools, East 


‘Orange, N. J., has been named specialist in 


Physical Fitness. Miss La Salle will assist 
Dr. Sharman in the development of the 
program in the school and college field. 
Ruth Grout, formerly supervisor of 
health education in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, at Knoxville, Tenn., has been 





appointed consultant in health education, 
Dr. Grout is a graduate of the School of 
Public Health at Yale University. 


Far Eastern Education 

Christian O. Arndt, formerly assistant 
professor of education at Northwestern 
University, has been named specialist in 
Far Eastern Education. Dr. Arndt, 
whose appointment was announced in a 
former issue of EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, 
will give attention to a program looking 
to a better understanding of our Allies 
in the Far East. For 10 years he has 
lived in central China, and he speaks in 
both Chinese and German languages, as 
well as English. 

Dr. Arndt, who is on leave of absence 
from Northwestern University, recently 
developed a graduate course on education 
in totalitarian countries for teachers at 
the University. 


All-Day School Programs 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 

American schools are faced with many 
new challenges growing out of the war. 
One of the greatest of these is safeguard- 
ing the welfare of American children. 
The whole-hearted cooperation of local 
school leaders, social service workers, pri- 
vate and voluntary agencies is needed in 
providing adequate facilities for the 
children of mothers who work, with the 
benefits of an all-day school program. 


Preparation for Naval 
Service Begins in 
Schools 


American youth in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are encouraged to “hitch 
their studies to a purpose” through a 
series of eight posters which help them 
visualize practical uses for knowledge of 
mathematics and science in the Navy. 

The keynote of the message imparted 
through the widespread circulation of the 
posters is that mathematics and science 
are the basic requirements for all techni- 
cal work. The illustrations selected 
dramatize some of the practical ways 
the youth’s scientific knowledge is put to 
practical tests. A variety of activities 
are covered ranging from navigating a 
heavy cruiser to repairing a Diesel en- 
gine. Other subjects covered in the 
posters are aerial photography, studies 
in aerography, signaling by Morse blinker 
and the international system of code 
flags, radio, electrical engineering, and 
aviation, 
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Vermilion Red [Navy Blue [_] white 


General 
Membership 


Predaction 
Service 
Division 


CORPS INSIGNIA 


Air 
Service 
Division 


Insignia may he worn on Victory Corps cap of uniform design, or on arm band, front pocket, or sleeve of shirt, blouse, or 


sweater. 


Full-size illustrations of insignia are given in the High-School Victory Corps manual. Copies may be secured from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Victory Corps Launched 
Via Nation-Wide Broadcast 


A Practical Answer to Particular Needs 


Nation-wide war efforts are usually 
launched with radio programs. A dis- 
tinguished group gathered in the Blue 
Network studios in Washington, D. C., 
on the evening of September 25th to 
start the High-School Victory Corps on 
its career of useful service. Paul V. 
McNutt, Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission and Federal Security 
Agency Administrator, the Undersecre- 
tary of War Robert L. Patterson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard, 
William A. M. Burden, Special Assistant 
for Aviation to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, represented war agencies. Edu- 
cation was represented by Secretary 
Willard E. Givens of the National Educa- 
tion Association and U. S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker. 


Those Who Spoke 
Each Federal official directing impor- 
tant war work saw in the High-School 


Victory Corps a practical answer to par- 
ticular National needs: 


Paul V. McNutt 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission, 

Administrator, Federal Security 

Agency 

“We are beginning to understand that 
this will be a long, hard war. 

“That makes a lot of difference to Bill 
and to Betty who are in high school. 
They are not planning for a post-war 
world. They have to plan for a victory 
which they may yet have to win, them- 
selves. 

“And the courses they choose in high 
school this year may win that victory. 
How well they master their lessons may 
spell the difference between a victory or 
defeat in 1946, or 1950. 

“The boy who masters his mathematics 
this year may navigate the bomber that 
blasts forever the resistance of Berlin. 

“The girl who masters her science may 


help to keep at full production the vital 
war plants of a few years hence. 

“The youth of America has most to 
lose in this war. For, if America loses, 
youth loses its freedom. 

“It is for the mastery of the future that 
the Victory Corps are being organized in 
high schools throughout the country. 

“Their task in war is to keep clearly 
before every student who joins the rela- 
tion of today’s schooling and America’s 
Victory of tomorrow. 

“Youth will understand and youth will 
rise to the need. But I would address 
myself also to the men and women of my 
own generation who are the teachers, the 
principals, the school boards. 

“You must take action—vigorous ac- 
tion—that may violate the routine of 
your lives as you have conducted them 
for many years. 

“You must unschedule courses in mid- 
semester. You must offer new courses— 
courses for which it may even be difficult 
to find teachers—courses in radio, in pre- 
flight aeronautics, special courses im shop 
mechanics. 

“You must make your schools vibrate 
with the spirit of a generation that has 
a job to do. 
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“And with your help we shall have the 
strength to do it.” 


Rokert P. Patterson 
The Under Secretary of War 


“The idea of the High-School Victory 
Corps has sprung from the ranks of the 
teachers and has met with the endorse- 
ment of the War Department. 

“There are many specific steps that 
the War Department has taken to ini- 
tiate the necessary training. All three 
divisions of the Army, the Army Air 
Forces, the Ground Forces, and the 
Services of Supply are developing pre- 
induction training manuals for use in 
the secondary schools. These manuals 
cover such subjects as the fundamentals 
of electricity, automotive mechanics, 
pre-flight aeronautics, shop work, ma- 
chines, and others. 

“Establishment of pre-induction 
training is an historic event. It marks 
the unfolding of an all-out conversion 
of the Nation’s schools to the war effort. 
These students are the Reserves of De- 
mocracy. Certainly the channelling of 
the younger citizens’ lives into an effi- 
cient, yet democratic, orderly participa- 
tion in the fighting of this war will mean 
a quicker victory for our cause. 

“This prospect of effective collabora- 
tion between the educational and armed 
forces of the Nation is a healthy symbol 
of a vigilant Democracy in action. This 
unity between our schools and our fight- 
ing men is our guarantee that our vic- 
tory shall bring with it a better world 
for mankind.” 

Ralph A. Bard 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

“The Navy shipbuilding program pro- 
vides for a sea power for this country 
that will be not only the greatest ever 
built—but far greater than that of all 
other nations of the world combined. 
We can build the ships—but they will be 
of little advantage to us unless we can 
also man them. 

“The Victory Corps is one guarantee 
that we can man them. Of these 6% 
million high-school students who are 
eligible for the Victory Corps—many 
thousands of young men will hear the 
call of the sea—and through the Sea 
Service Division of the corps will ob- 
tain preliminary preparation for some 
branch of service. Not only will they 
concentrate on such subjects as mathe- 
matics, navigation, physics, and shop 
work—they will also receive military 
drill—devote extra time to physical edu- 
cation and receive general instruction on 
what the Navy does and just how they 
can best qualify themselves for Navy 
service, . 





“A large proportion of high-school 
students who will participate in the Vic- 
tory Corps are girls. Some of them may, 
in time, serve directly in the Navy as 
WAVES—but most of them will serve the 
Navy and their country by stepping into 
tasks on the home front and thus release 
for actual military service young men 
who would otherwise have to stay behind. 

“In behalf of the United States Navy— 
I congratulate those of the Office of Ed- 
ucation who have had the vision and 
energy to organize the Victory Corps. 

“But above all—I salute the American 
youth whose will to do—and do now— 
first suggested the formation of the 
corps. Never will those young men and 
women surrender their birthright of love 
and freedom for Nazi domination.” 


William A. M. Burden 
Special Aviation Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce 

“The boys and girls who enroll in the 
air service division of the Victory Corps 
will have high standards to meet but they 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in meeting them they will not only be 
helping to win the war—they will be pre- 
paring themselves and America for lead- 
ership in the Air Age of the future. The 
knowledge of mathematics, physics, shop 
work and pre-flight aeronautics that 
they will acquire as part of the Victory 
Corps program will stand them in good 
stead in peace or in war. So will the 
robust health they will get through its 
program of physical education. 

“The requirements for the pilot, the 
bombardier, the ground crew man, and 
the boy or girl aircraft factory techni- 
cian of today are much the same as those 
for the post-war worker in commercial 
air transportation and aircraft manufac- 
ture. It is therefore no accident that the 
Nation-wide pre-flight educational pro- 
gram already launched by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is well suited to the needs 
of the war effort and the Victory Corps.” 


James M. Landis 
Director of Civilian Defense 


“In many parts of the country local 
civilian defense councils have already in- 
stituted programs designed to utilize the 
great manpower reservoir which exists 
in our secondary schools—training high- 
school students not only for the numerous 
community war jobs which they can do 
as young people, but preparing them for 
the very serious jobs they must do when, 
upon their graduation, they suddenly be- 
come full-fledged men and women. Each 
civilian defense council has the responsi- 
bility to promote 100 percent war par- 
ticipation in its community. Aggressive 











sponsorship of the Office of Education’s 
High-School Victory Corps is, therefore, 
a normal but very important job for all 
civilian defense councils.” 


Wins Acclaim 


To the suggestion that high schools 
establish Victory Corps to mobilize youth 
for their role in the war effort, the 
answer is an enthusiastic YES, according 
to responses received by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Virgil M. Hardin, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary Schools, 
telegraphed from Springfield, Mo.: 

“Secondary education has an immedi- 
ate and indispensable function to per- 
form in preparing every pupil in our 
high schools, public and private, for the 
most effective participation in the total 
war effort. This national organization, 
the High-School Victory Corps, should 
have the enthusiastic support of all 
schools as the most effective way of serv- 
ing the Nation in this crisis.” 

From the State superintendent of 
Kentucky, J. W. Brooker, came this word: 
“I want to assure you that the plan of 
organizing a High-School Victory Corps 
will be welcomed by the school people of 
Kentucky.” 

On the other side of the Alleghenies 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Virginia’s State 
superintendent wired, “Enthusiastic 
about Victory Corps. Rush 800 addi- 
tional copies of High-School Victory 
Corps builetins.” 


Support Pledged 

A message from Alabama reads: “The 
vocational agricultural teachers of Ala- 
bama congratulate you and your cowork- 
ers on the High-School Victory Corps 
idea. We pledge our unqualified support 
in promoting this program in any and 
every way we find an opportunity to 
serve,” R. E. Cammack, supervisor of 
agricultural education. 

Denver, Colo., was ready to go. “Or- 
ganized and under way for the High- 
School Victory Corps program. Pledge 
full cooperation,” wired Supt. Charles E. 
Green. 

In Los Angeles the president of the 
Abraham Lincoln High School student 
council appeared on a special Victory 
Corps radio program saying “I answer the 
challenge for my high school and for 
every high-school student in the United 
States. We will prepare ourselves! We 
will train ourselves! We will become 
skillful and valuable to industries and 
services which are vital to a victorious 
ending of this war. We will fly the air- 
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planes and drive the tanks. We will dis- 
cipline ourselves to work and sacrifice!” 

L. F. Collins, Chino, Calif., superin- 
tendent of schools, declared: “Wish to 
commend you and staff in organizing 
High-School Victory Corps plan as an- 
nounced. Will provide Chino and Cal- 
ifornia Junior Republic students greater 
opportunity to participate in war effort 
and learn by doing.” 


Crganized Method 

From the Florence, Ariz., FFA chap- 
ter, from directors of vocational educa- 
tion, home economics, agricultural edu- 
cation, from officials, teachers, and stu- 
dents came the same response, Amer- 
ican high schools wanted to take their 
place in the ranks. They welcomed the 
Victory Corps as an organized method 
of using their services. 

Vermont’s commissioner of education, 
Ralph E. Noble, sent this message to 
Vermont teachers, school officials, and 
youth; 

“T am sure that the teachers, school 
officials, and youth of Vermont wish to 
make a maximum contribution to the 
war effort. The High-School Victory 
Corps provides a method for achieving 
this aim, a method consistent with the 
currently approved objectives of second- 
ary education.” 





HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY 
CORPS 
Willard E. Givens 


Our schools and colleges, like all 
of the institutions in our demo- 
cratic society, have been suddenly 
plunged into a global war—a war 
which will determine whether the 
peoples of the earth are to be 
slaves or free men. The decision 
on the part of education is clear. 
Education has gone all-out for win- 
ning this war for freedom. As a 
result, the High-School Victory 
Corps has been carefully developed 
by a group of American citizens 
interested in a sound education for 
youth during wartime. It is the 
best way we know of giving oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to all 
high-school youth to do their part 
in this war for freedom. 

I have worked with Commis- 
sioner Studebaker in developing 
this program, and I am supporting 
it in every way possible. I am 
sure that the members of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
throughout the Nation will support 
it. 











National Organization Representatives 


Discuss Victory Corps 


Thirty-six representatives of National 
youth and service organizations met at 
the invitation of Commissioner Stude- 
baker on September 24, in Washington, 
to hear details of the Victory Corps and 
to discuss methods of cooperation be- 
tween voluntary organizations and Vic- 
tory Corps schools. 

Out of the discussion it was suggested 
that each organization which wished to 
do so would present a statement of its 
wartime aims and objectives and its sug- 
gestions for mutual cooperation. These 
statements would, in turn, provide back- 
ground information for a later confer- 
ence with youth serving organizations 
to further develop ways and means for 
helpful teamwork. Commissioner Stude- 
baker welcomed the many suggestions 
offered by organization representatives. 
Lt. Comdr. Malcolm P. Aldrich of the 
Navy, Maj. Francis Parkman of the Army 
Air Forces, and Willard E. Givens, sec- 
retary, National Education Association, 
addressed the group. 

Representatives present included: 

Charles E. Potter—Extension Service, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 

Livingston C. Blair—American Junior 
Red Cross. 

Milo F. Christiansen—National Rec- 
reation Association. 

Mareta F. Allen—Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Elise F. Moller—Girl Reserves, Na- 
tional YWCA. 

J.S. Noffsinger—National Home Study 
Council. 

John R. Gardner—Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Anna L. Cake—Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Julius Bisno—A. Z. A. of B’nai B'rith. 

Fred Brenckman—National Grange. 

Lillian M. Cullum—Pathfinders of 
America. 

Mrs. Raleigh Gilchrist—Altrusa Inter- 
national. 

Herbert Hosking—National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

James E. Cummings—National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 

Ben B. Lawshe, Harmon E. Snoke— 
U. 8. Chamber of Commerce. 

Laurence B. Currier—National Council 
YMCA. 

Lewis Rodeffer—Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

H. W. Oxley—National Safety Council. 

Lawrence H. Dierks—Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Olga Jones—National Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 


Carl D. Thomoker, L. W. Wendt—Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

Charles E. Hendry—Boy Scouts of | 
America. 

Mrs. Avery Coonley, Elizabeth Ogilvie— 
Zonta Club. 

Mrs. Ruth C. Osborn—Girl Scouts, Inc. 

Walter Hall—Boys’ Clubs of America. 

Henry Schaffert—Optimist Interna- 
tional. 

Helen M. Hosp—American Association 
of University Women. 

Burton W. Marsh—American Automo- 
bile Association. 

H. F. Bright, W. S. Reading—National 
Aeronautics Association. 

Henry Krueger—Lions International. 

Ralph Dunbar—American Library As- 
sociation. 

Nathan E. Cohen—National Jewish 
Welfare Board. 


Victory Corps Notes 


Classroom periodicals serving the high 
schools have pledged their help in pub- 
lishing Victory Corps news for students. 
Our Times (American Educational Press, 
Inc.), The American Observer (Civic Edu- 
cation Service), Scholastic and Science 
News Letter will be regular channels for 
national Victory Corps news for students. 
Student Victory Corps news will be wel- 
comed by the editors. 

ee 

Three Maryland high schools—Ellicott 
City, Sandy Spring, and Silver Spring— 
divide honors for being the first Victory 
Corps schools in the East. Commis- 
sioner Studebaker, two RAF liaison offi- 
cers, and a group of high Army and Navy 
officers inspected 500 Silver Spring high- 
school boys and girls assembled on the 
playing fleld by Maryland University 
ROTC instructors. Working overtime, 
the home economics department pro- 
vided natty gray service caps for more 
than half the student body. 


A 


Some high schools may wish to buy 
instead of make insignia andcaps. Rep- 
resentatives of commercial concerns mak- 
ing insignia met with Office of Education 
staff members on this problem. Assur- 
ances were given that caps and cut-out 
insignia which can be sewed on blouses 
or caps will be available at low cost. 
High-school staff members should direct 
inquiries about insignia through their 
usual channels for buying materials of 
this kind. 
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of Their Schools 


Due to the severe fuel shortage, schools 
in Italy will be closed for almost 2 
months this winter and will have a 
shorter school term than ever before, 
it was announced recently by the Under 
Secretary of National Education in Italy, 
according to reports reaching the Office 
of War Information. 

Schools Organized Around War 

“Tt is well known that the long winter 
recess (of almost 2 months’ duration) 
has been given in order to decrease burn- 
ing of large amounts of wood and coal 
necessary to heat the schools,” the Min- 
ister said in his annual address opening 
the new school year. “Naturally the war,” 
he said, “is the dominant factor in the 
entire national life . .., around which 
the entire school life is organized and 
centered.” 

Under the new school calendar, the 
first semester began on October 1 and 
will end on December 20. The second 
semester will begin on February 15 and 
will close on June 30. Two vacations 
in the spring will further reduce the 
school year to 173 days. This is 3 days 
less than previous years, the shortest 
Italian school year on record. 

Systematic Fascist indoctrination of 
Italian youth will not be entirely discon- 
tinued during the winter vacation. Pe- 
riodic “lectures and instructive conver- 
sations” will be held in the secondary 
and superior schools. 

Warning to Parents 

The Minister found it necessary to 
issue a warning to Italian parents in 
his address. “Whenever school ends 
teaching,” he said, “it is then the turn 
of the family to continue it. If both, 
or any of the two fail, the child will be 
abandoned to the dangers of his inexpe- 
rience by the external impressions which 
operate in a thousand unknown ways 
on the internal qualities of the child 
until they disform the effects of the edu- 
cation he has received.” 

Child Labor 

According to an Italian broadcast mon- 
itored by the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Committee for the Study 
of Industrial Rationalization in Italy rec- 
ommended that “from October 1 all tex- 
tile establishments must have a minimum 
of 32 working hours per week.” The 
workers released by this provision, the 
Committee explained, “will be utilized in 
agriculture en masse.” 

In addition to textile workers, the Com- 
mittee reports, “the employment of 








What Italy, Germany Demand 


women will be intensified,” “child labor 

. . Will give a total contribution of 
100,000 units,” “soldiers on leave” and 
“war prisoners” will be utilized more fully 
in the “mobilization of all available forces 
for agriculture.” 

It may be worth remembering that a 
number of political observers have con- 
sidered that in Nazi Germany’s design 
for “things to come” Italy is to be an 
agricultural province stripped of all im- 
portant industry. 


Berlin Issues Instructions 


Under Berlin headlines the following 
statements tell something of schools in 
Germany: 

“The high command of the armed 
forces has issued instructions for the 
arousing of interest in schools in the 
careers of office and administrative per- 
sonnel in the armed forces, as well as 
for volunteers for long service. 

“Lectures are to be given to pupils on 
the various branches of the armed 
forces and visits to troops, ships, and air- 
dromes will be arranged. To avoid over- 
straining pupils, every pupil of the fifth 
to eighth form of higher schools or the 
fifth and sixth form of secondary schools 
in the course of one school year, and 
pupils of continuation schools during 
their 3 years of apprenticeship in school, 
may not be given more than one lecture 
illustrated with films or pictures on each 
branch of the armed forces or take part 
in more than one visit to the armed 
forces. 

“Every pupil will therefore attend, at 
most, three lectures and participate in 
one visit a year, and every pupil at con- 
tinuation school the same number during 
his apprenticeship period. Lectures and 
visits are to be arranged outside school 
hours.” 


Teach or Be Mobilized 


The Bulgarian Ministry of Education, 
according to a radio broadcast from Mos- 
cow, recently issued an order prohibiting 
school inspectors from accepting school 
teachers’ resignations. It is stated that 
the order was caused by the mass resig- 
nation of Bulgarian school teachers “pro- 
testing against Hitlerite falsifications of 
history and against the perverted educa- 
tion of Bulgarian children and youth 
after the German pattern.” The Min- 
istry of Education emphasized that 
teachers who left service “on their own 
will be immediately subjected to civil 
mobilization.” 


A. V.A. to Meet 
in Toledo 


Planned as a direct aid to promotion 
of the war effort, the annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association 
will be held in Toledo, Ohio, December 
2 to 5. Manpower, preinduction train- 
ing, High-School Victory Corps, and 
other war needs will be stressed by rep- 
resentatives of the armed forces, the Fed- 
eral Government, war industries, and the 
schools. . 

The various A. V. A. general and sec- 
tional meetings—industrial- and indus- 
trial arts, home economics, agriculture 
and busfness education, guidance and re- 
habilitation—will give first consideration 
to increased training of war-production 
workers or the production, distribution, 
and use of food in the war emergency. 

The Toledo convention promises to be 
the most important in the history of the 
Association, according to L. H. Dennis, 
executive secretary. The training of 
2,500,000 war-production workers this 
year in vocational schools under the Fed- 
eral program is now being taken in stride, 
he indicates, but new demands have come 
in recent months, bringing new chal- 
lenges to vocational education. 
Additional Meetings 

Organizations meeting in Toledo dur- 
ing the same period include: 

National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, December 2, 3; 
National Council of City Administrators 
of Vocational Education and Industrial 
Arts, December 2; National Association 
of State Supervisors of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, December 2; National! 
Association of Trade and Industrial 
Teacher-Trainers, December 2; and Na- 
tional Association of Trade School Prin- 
cipals, December 2. 


Social Studies Teachers 
to Meet 


“Social Education in Wartime and 
After” will be the subject of the 22d an- 
nual meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, in New York City, 
November 26-28. 

Government officials and social scien- 
tists will meet with teachers from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to con- 
sider what policies and practices should 
govern social-studies teaching in the 
United States during the war. 

Conclusions of the conference will sub- 
sequently be published by the National 
Council. Further information may be 
obtained from the National Council for 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Schools at War Program 


Four thousand school children of 
Washington marched along Constitution 
Avenue to the Treasury Department 
where the national Schools at War Pro- 
gram was officially launched on Sep- 
tember 25. 

High-school cadets bearing flags of the 
United Nations as well as of their indi 
vidual schools were followed by other 
groups representing various aspects of 
the war effort. Speakers included Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker. 

Original bricks taken from Indepen- 
dence Hall during repair work were pre- 
sented to the Treasury Department dur- 
ing the ceremony, to be awarded to the 
country’s schools. Each of the 52 Lib- 
erty Bricks is mounted in a case suitable 
for preservation and display. The 
bricks will be sent for display from school 
to school within the States and Terri- 
tories. 


Keynote Given 


The keynote of the campaign was 
given by Secretary Morgenthau in his 
opening address when he said: 

“War is costly, but freedom is price- 
less. To deserve freedom, we must fight 
to keep it. Freedom is a thousand times 
worth all the money, all the effort, all 
the sacrifices that we must put into the 
struggle to win it. I know that the 
United States can count on its 30,000,000 
young Americans, to whom an unshack- 
led future is particularly important, to 
enlist 100 percent in our fight for free- 
dom—by buying War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds whenever they can and by doing 
every other thing that a boy or girl can 
do to speed the day of Victory. By par- 
ticipating fully in this Schools at War 
Program, they can tell the world: ‘WE 
ARE READY—ready for war, ready for 
victory, and ready for peace.’” 


The Watchwords 


To assist schools in translating the 
watchwords SAVE, SERVE, CONSERVE 
into action, the Treasury Department 
suggests the following activities. Teach- 
ers and pupils will be able to add to the 
list as they carry out their programs. 
SAVE money to buy War Savings 
stamps and bonds r ly 

Activity Examples: Student War Sav- 
ings Committee; stamp booth; buying a 
jeep or other military equipment; contest 
for best scheme to earn money for 
stamps; quiz programs; war savings , 


poster making; war stamp admissions to 
school, events; war bond scholarship 
fund raised by students; essay contest; 
classroom project on student plans for 
saving now and spending after the war; 
assemblies and plays on reasons for buy- 
ing bonds and stamps. 

SERVE your school, community, and 
Nation by— 

Training—in first aid, home and farm 
accident prevention, nutrition, canteen 
and school lunchroom service, water 
safety and lifesaving, marksmanship, avi- 
ation, radio and telegraphic communica- 
tion, map making and reading, auxiliary 
police and fire-fighting duty, enemy 
plane spotting, physical education, and 
so on. 

Making—airplane models for Army, 
Navy, and Aircraft Warning Service; 
clothes, sweaters, surgical dressings; 
posters and signs for school and com- 
munity war campaigns; regular news re- 
ports on school war services to school and 
community newspapers; stamp booths 
and display booths for schools and war 
exhibits. 

Volunteering—for Child Care Center 
to help working mothers; Junior Red 
Cross; USO service; Civilian Defense ac- 
tivities; messenger, clerical and many 
other needed services for War Savings 
Staffs and other war agencies in the 
community; farm work, and so on. 
CONSERVE all kinds of materials, serv- 
ice, and money by— 

Collecting scrap rubber, paper, cop- 
per, tin and other waste materials needed 
for war production, sell it to earn money 
to buy war stamps. 

Repairing and using old clothes, shoes, 
athletic equipment, furniture, and so on. 
A group of home economics and manual 
training students could set up a repair 
clinic to perform minor repairs in return 
for money to buy war stamps; they could 
also teach other students how proper 
care can make their things last longer. 

Wasting nothing—Preserve Victory 
Garden foods; use left-overs of all kinds; 
collect and sell fat drippings to butcher 
for money to buy war stamps; save on 
Paper, paper clips, light and heat. 

Buying wisely—Make a budget for 
spending and saving; buy nothing not 
actually needed. 


Making the Scrapbook 
Through the War Savings Staff Edu- 
cation Committee, each school will be 


provided with a scrapbook in which to 
compile reports on its activities in the 


program. These scrapbooks will form 
the basis for local, regional, and State 
exhibits. 

When finished, the Schools at War 
scrapbook should present a bird’s-eye 
view of the school’s war program with 
close-ups of the best features—a care- 
fully arranged account of the school’s 
war activities, the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment reports. 


National Exhibit 


The program is scheduled to reach its 
climax on February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday, when a national exhibition will 
be held in a key city. The best work 
shown in the thousands of local, regional, 
and State exhibits will be included. The 
national exhibit will probably be taken 
on tour to key cities throughout the 
country. 


Questions and Answers About 
U. S. War Savings Stamps 


The War Savings Staff of the U. 8S. 
Treasury Department has prepared the 
following questions and answers to give 
students in the Schools at War Program 
concise information about buying War 
Savings Stamps: 


1. What are War Savings Stamps? 


They are stamps issued by the Treas- 
ury, and sold at post offices and else- 
where, for accumulating small sums for 
the purchase of Series E Bonds. Through 
their purchase immediate financial help 
is given the Government without waiting 
until it is possible to purchase a bond. 


2. Are they the same as the Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps? 

Yes, and the Defense Savings Stamps 
are now called War Savings Stamps. No 
distinction is to be made between any 
such stamps and they may be used inter- 
changeably to accumulate credits for the 
purchase of bonds of Series E. 


3. In what denominations are War Sav- 
ings Stamps available? 


Savings Stamps are issued in denomi- 
nations of 10c, 25c, 50c, $1, and $5. 


4. What is the smallest stamp I can buy? 
A single 10-cent stamp. 


5. Where can I buy War Savings Stamps? 
At post offices, banks, savings and loan 
associations, and other financial institu- 
tions, at many department and drug 
stores, in many hotel and theater lobbies, 
and in a large number of other places. 


6. Do War Savings Stamps bear interest? 
No. 

7. Can stamps be registered? 
No. 
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8. Can children purchase War Savings 
Stamps? 
Yes. Millions of childern are buying 
them regularly as their share in the na- 
tional savings program. 


9. What will the Government do with the 
money that I pay for a War Savings 
Stamp? 

The money will be used to help pay 
the cost of the war. 


10. If stamps should be lost, stolen, or 
destroyed, can they be replaced? 
No. They should be kept in a safe 
place and exchanged for War Savings 
Bonds at the earliest opportunity. 


11. How may I keep stamps while I am 
accumulating ihem? 

An album is given free upon request 
- with the first stamp you buy. Spaces are 
provided for mounting the stamps. 
12. How many stamps does it take to fill 

an album? 

187 ten-cent stamps (plus 5c). 

75 twenty-five cent stamps. 

75 fifty-cent stamps. 








75 one-dollar stamps. 
15 five-dollar stamps. 


13. Can stamps of various denominations 
be placed in one album? 

They should not be, although post- 
masters will accept for exchange albums 
containing several denominations of 
stamps. 


14. Does an album filled with stamps au- 
tomatically become a bond that will 
mature in 10 years? 

No. It must be exchanged for a bond 
and it will bear no interest until it is so 
exchanged. 


15. How do I exchange stamps for bonds? 

Just present the stamps at any post 
office or other agency where bonds are 
sold. 


16. May War Savings Stamps be resold or 
transferred? 

Yes. Many business firms purchase 
stamps at the post office for resale to 
their employees or customers. In such 
cases, adequate quantities of albums are 
supplied. 


With the United 


New Chinese Student 
Publication 

A copy of the first issue of National 
-Reconstruction, a Chinese student pub- 
lication in Chinese and English, has just 
been received by the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

Designed to meet the needs for war- 
time publication in circles of higher edu- 
cation among the Chinese in the United 
States and in China, it has the twofold 
purpose of enabling Chinese students 
at American colleges and universities 
to publish the results of their studies 
and research and of transmitting to 
colleges and universities in China sum- 
maries of important books and other lit- 
erature, public addresses, and significant 
findings in various fields of humanities, 
science, and technology in this country. 
Because of the war and the difficulties 
of transportation and communication, 
professors and students in China have 
practically no contact with current de- 
velopments in the outside world in their 
special fields of interest. 


Varied Subject Matter 


The new publication aims to alleviate 
this lack by supplying some intellectual 
food and stimulant not only to help them 
carry on their work in higher education, 


Nations 


but also to give them a better under- 
standing of developments in our own 
country. In subject matter the articles 
of the first issue range from “The post- 
war reconstruction of China, its pro- 
gram and proper machinery” to “Nutri- 
ment substitutes and inexpensive meth- 
ods of food preservation.” 

National Reconstruction is published 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Wartime Planning for Chinese Students 
in the United States. Its editorial offices 
are located in the China Institute in 
America, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Toward International 
Understanding 


“It is generally recognized that the 
winning of the peace will not depend on 
some clauses of the peace-treaty or any 
other document, but largely on the spirit 
of international cooperation and under- 
standing in which the present and the 
next generation will be brought up. Edu- 
cation for international citizenship is 
particularly difficult at the moment, 
when travelling and direct contact with 
foreign countries is impossible and paper 
restrictions make it difficult to publish 
as much information about current af- 


fairs for schools and universities as one 


would like to see.” 











The above is the introductory para- 
graph of an article in the “Letters to the 
Editor” section of a recent issue of the 
London Times Educational Supplement, 
In spite of these restrictions, according 
to the writer, a number of important 
steps have already been taken which 
show that freedom, international under- 
standing, and democracy are more than 
mere catchwords. 


Emphasizes History Teaching 


Various courses given on American and 
Russian history are one indication of a 
movement in this direction. Further, 
the president of the Great Britain Board 
of Education has announced that he is 
working in collaboration with the min- 
isters of education of various Allied coun- 
tries on a syllabus for the teaching of 
history. 

Contributions are being made also by 
Allied statesmen and scholars who de- 
vote time and energy to the dissemina- 
tion of information about their respec- 
tive countries. For teachers and pupils 
this affords opportunity for an intimate 
touch with the thought, culture, tradition, 
and history of the various countries rep- 
resented. 

“But perhaps the greatest attempt at 
truly international understanding and 
collaboration,” continues the writer, “is 
the newly created Fight for Freedom Pub- 
lishing Board.” The board includes in 
its editorial staff representatives of many 
of the United Nations and aims “to give 
unbiased and scholarly information about 
various problems of the past, present, 
and futtire concerning the relationships 
between Britain and the Continent.” 


Fall Edition Announced 


The OWI Bureau of Public Inquiries 
announced the fall edition of the U. S. 
Government Manual, a 700-page book 
on the functions and activities of the 
Federal Government, has just been is- 
sued. The new edition contains changes 
through September 1, and includes state- 
ments on all branches of the Govern- 
ment, a list of principal officials, separate 
sections on the emergency war agencies, 
organization charts, publications, com- 
monly used abbreviations, and an appen- 
dix on agencies abolished, transferred, or 
consolidated since 1935. 

The Manual is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, or the U. S. 
Information Center, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, at $1 for single 
copies and $2.75 for subscriptions cover- 
ing three editions a year. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important develop- 
ments of the previous two weeks made available by official sources. 


Rationing 

Agriculture Secretary Wickard, acting 
in the capacity of Chairman of the WPB 
Food Requirements Committee, an- 
nounced an average cut of 21 percent in 
deliveries of meat for civilian consump- 
tion for the last 3 months of this year 
and asked civilians immediately to hold 
consumption of meat to 24% pounds per 
person per week until rationing starts. 

“Three-fourths of the Nation faces the 
prospect of uncomfortably cold homes 
this winter” under coupon rationing of 
fuel oil which will reduce consumption 
by 25 percent, Price Administrator Hen- 
derson announced. The area covered 
by the new OPA program includes the 
17 Eastern States and the District of 
Columbia where gasoline rationing has 
been in effect for several months, as 
well as Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Kentucky. 

Apartment houses and commercial, in- 
dustrial, and institutional establishments 
able to convert oil burning furnaces to 
coal, but which refuse to do so, will be 
denied fuel rations. Only exceptions will 
be hospitals where such a move would 
present serious health hazards. The ra- 
tioning system will take into considera- 
tion climate in the various areas of the 
country affected—consumers in colder 
areas will receive larger allotments, while 
those in warmer States such as Florida 
will be rationed accordingly. 

Authorized by Mr. Henderson, Agri- 
culture Secretary Wickard issued a tem- 
porary order to ration new farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, and appointed 
Fred S. Wallace, AAA Administrator, to 
administer the program for the Nation. 
The Office of Price Administration placed 
an order for the first issue of 150,000,000 
“all-purpose” ration books, to be called 
War Ration Book No. 2, designed for 
rationing any article or commodity. They 
will be distributed throughout the coun- 
try probably before Christmas. 


Labor Supply 


War Manpower Chairman McNutt said 
national service legislation is inevitable 
because the existence of power to force 
an individual to serve where he is most 
useful to the war effort is necessary to 
meet production goals. Labor shortages 


now exist in 35 centers of war production 
and are becoming more acute, he stated. 
To meet situations created by the steady 
flow of men from the war industries into 
the armed forces, industry should estab- 
lish immediately an orderly replacement 
program, Selective Service Director Her- 
shey said. WPB Chairman Nelson asked 
war workers to stop taking an extra day 
off and to refrain from “quickie” strikes 
over minor grievances because such ab- 
sences slow production. In 1941, the 
Labor Department reported that indus- 
trial accidents resulted in a total time 
loss 10 times that of strikes. Total time 
lost last year due to accidents in war 
plants was 250,000,000 man-days. Illness 
is the greatest time “thief” of all, the 
Department said, and others are acci- 
dents, absenteeism, labor turnover, and 
strikes. 

The WPA and the U. S. Employment 
Service set up a system under which 
capable, certified persons on WPA rolls 
will be directed into jobs in industry and 
agriculture as needed. Those unable to 
meet requirements for war jobs will be 
channelled into nonwar_ production 
tasks to release qualified war workers. 


War Production 


WPB Vice Chairman Knowlson said 
war production is now three and one-half 
times that of 10 months ago and “we’re 
beginning to recognize the truth of the 
situation, to know we've been behind the 
eight-ball.” WPB Chairman Nelson an- 
nounced “approximately 40 percent of 
our entire production is going for war,” 
but-by the “middle of next year that 
proportion has got to be around 60 per- 
cent,” with resultant drastic curtailment 
of civilian production. 

Transportation 

The Defense Plant Corporation au- 
thorized Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast 
shipbuilder, to construct three giant ex- 
perimental cargo planes at a cost of $18,- 
000,000. The first is expected to be com- 
pleted in 15 months. Mr. Kaiser was 
also asked to draw up plans for a factory 
to produce the planes in volume in the 
event they are needed. 

ODT Director Eastman asked schools 
and professional promoters to schedule 
football games this fall in centers of pop- 
ulation to permit as many persons as 
possible to attend football games without 





traveling. Mr. Eastman banned char- 
tered bus and train service to such events, 
and said he will ask train and bus com- 
panies to restrict ticket distribution in 
order to discourage attendance at out- 
of-town games. Although some progress 
has been made in the drive to shift week- 
ly passenger travel from the week-end 
to the middle of the week, congestion 
on rail and bus lines over the week-end 
is still growing and a further shift of at 
least 8 percent to mid-week travel is nec- 
essary, Mr. Eastman said. 


Selective Service and the Armed Forces 


Selective Service Director Hershey said 
the size of the Army this year will be 
above the 4,500,000-man goal announced 
in June. He said married men with chil- 
dren probably would be called “the last 
quarter of 1943 at the very earliest, but 
I would like to hedge to the extent that 
the Army’s requirements may go up”; 
18- and 19-year-olds must be drafted 
next year, or “1,000,000 to 1,500,000 fam- 
ily men” will be taken; and it is expected 
unmarried men with dependents will be 
called this year. 

The Army and Navy have contracted 
for 110,000 civilian pilot training courses 
during the past few months, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority announced. The 
President signed legislation permitting 
members of the armed forces, regardless 
of their station, to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. War Secretary Stimson said the 
health of the Army in training in the 
United States is better than ever before 
during wartime and it is expected the 
general hospital gdmission rate will be 
about 10 percent lower in 1942 than in 
1941. Throughout 1941 and $o far this 
year, the death rate has been lowest in 
the history of the Army. 


““Save Manpower for 
Warpower’’ 


The 31st National Safety Congress and 
Exposition sponsored by the National 
Safety Council will be held in Chicago, 
October 27-29. Headquarters for the 
Congress will be the Hotel Sherman, al- 
though sessions will be held also in the 
Morrison and La Salle Hotels. 

The slogan, “Save Manpower for War- 
power” sums up the purpose of the Con- 
gress. The program, which will cover 
many phases of safety, will be centered 
particularly on the problem of stopping 
accidents that slow production, impede 
the movement of troops and supplies, and 
waste manpower, maiterial, and time, 
according to announcement. 
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““Forward With Books’’ 


With all effort directed toward victory, 
“Forward With Books!”, which is this 
year’s slogan for Children’s Book Week, 
November 15-21, takes on even more sig- 
nificant meaning. Books are indispens- 
able in the war effort. However, it is 
necessary to make vital books accessible 
if they are to fulfill their mission. Every 
school, library, and home is faced with 

this question: Is there information on 
* current issues available in books for 
young people? 


To Build Post-War World 


One way to answer this queStion is to 
check the book stock against the elements 
involved in the rapidly changing cur- 
riculum. John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, recently 
enumerated and expanded some of these 
elements in the program for curriculum 
conversion in an address before the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the 
War. 

Elementary school children were re- 
ferred to as the group that will still be 
in school when victory is won. These are 
the boys and girls who must be trained 
to build the post-war world. They must 
have books that help them to understand 
the war efforts of today. Such a volume 
as Munro Leaf’s A War-Time Handbook 
for Young Americans is practical. These 
children need concrete stories of home 
and community life in their own land, 
such as Elizabeth Ensight’s The Satur- 
days and Elmer and Berta Hader’s Little 
Town. ~ 

They are interested in our neighbors 
to the south and are delighted to find 
Arensa Sondergaard’s Geography of the 
Americas, Philip Means’ Tupak of the 
Incas, and the many other accounts of 
life in the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This age group also wants to know 
something about the people who live in 
the countries of the United Nations. For 
example: What books of home life in 
England, Canada, Russia, China, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and Mexico do you have? 
Do they help the boys and girls to de- 
velop desirable. attitudes toward our 
Allies? Is there something in the li- 
brary which will help pupils understand 
the values of our democracy? There are 
comprehensive treatments to be found: 
Gertrude Hartman’s Making of a Democ- 
racy and brief presentations, such as 
Ryllis and Omar Goslin’s Democracy and 
Harriet Bunn’s Story of Democracy. 


Children’s Book Week 


Elementary school pupils need an 
abundance of_up-to-date reading matter 
to satisfy their desires to be informed 
on subjects that occupy the attention of 
older brothers and sisters as well as the 
adult members of their groups. 


High-School Interests 

High-school students’ reading is much 
more directly affected by the elements in 
the curriculum conversion. The Com- 
missioner referred first of all to occu- 
pational information and guidance into 
critical services. There is a group of 
bibliographies on these subjects available 
free upon request from Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. Here are listed such 
books as Dorothy Deming’s Ginger-Lee 
War Nurse and Bert A. Shields’ Air Pilot 
Training. 

Second, there is the new emphasis 
upon physical fitness. The bibliography, 
Health in Wartime for the use of adults 
with young people, is distributed free 
by the U. S. Office of Education. There 
are volumes for the student’s own read- 
ing, such as Boy Grows Up, by Harry 
C. McKown and Marion LeBron, and 
A Girl Grows Up, by Ruth Fedder. A 
third element is concerned with mathe- 
matics and science. These courses call 
for books such as C. I. Palmer’s and 
S. F. Bibb’s Practical Mathematics and 
George Russell Hanson’s Atoms in Action. 
The Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers of the U. S. Office of 
Education has a Catalog of Instructional 
Materials available free on request. 

The introduction of pre-flight courses 
in aeronautics is a fourth element. 









Books add greatly to the student’s ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
problems. Such books as Chelsea Fra- 
ser’s Famous American Fliers and Harold 
E. Hartney’s What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Air Force are listed in 
the U. S. Office of Education publica- 
tions: Air-Conditioning Young America, 
Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High 
Schools, and Pre-Flight Aeronautics in 
Secondary Schools. 

Citizenship Training for Democracy 

Training for youth for citizenship in 
a democracy is the fifth element and one 
which calls for the high school’s con- 
tinuous effort. There are such publica- 
tions as America in a World at War, by 
William B. Braun and others, and Erling 
M. Hunt’s America Organizes to Win 
the War; also The Thousand Million, 
brief stories about the United Nations 
where live, work, and fight one thousand 
million friends of the United States. 
This last publication may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. These all help 
students to understand democracy and 
the freedoms and responsibilities that 
are a part of democracy. 

Pre-induction training is the sixth ele- 
ment and is directly concerned with 
the war effort. Instructional material 
on all phases of wartime occupations 
are of inestimable value. High-school 
boys and girls will be inspired by such 
books as John J. Floherty’s The Courage 
and the Glory. 

For further information about Book 
Week write to Children’s Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. This Nation-wide coopera- 
tive program is shared by educators, 
librarians, scout leaders, booksellers, and 
publishers. 


“EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN" 


Theme of American Education Week 


The 22d annual “American Education 
Week” which will be observed November 
8-14 in schools throughout the Nation, 
gives opportunity to interpret to com- 
munities what the schools are contribut- 
ing to the war effort and the preparation 
our 27 million boys and girls are receiving 
for the part they will play in the new 
world being shaped. 

“Education for Free Men” is the gen- 
eral theme for the week, and is also the 
title of a 16-page leaflet containing pro- 
gram suggestions for laymen, commit- 
tees, speakers, students, and others. 





Materials helpful in observing Ameri- 
can Education Week also include posters; 
stickers; manuals for primary, elemen- 
tary, junior high school and senior high 
school grades; plays for different age 
groups; American Education Week 
Handbook; packets; and a 35-millimeter 
sound motion-picture trailer with a 
screening time of 2 minutes for use in 
local theatres. 

Items listed may be obtained from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C 
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Music Program Outlined 


For Educators and Students 


The Music Educators National Con- 
ference announces appointment of an 
Advisory Committee on Music Education 
Activities. This committee will work in 
cooperation with the Education Section 
of the War Savings Staff and the U. S. 
Office of Education, according to a state- 
ment by Lilla Belle Pitts, president of 
the Music Educators Conference. 

The following are among suggestions 
offered by the Conference for specific 
activities of music educators and music 
students: 

Music educators should cooperate with 
school and community leaders by offer- 
ing their services as individuals in or- 
ganizing and conducting assembly and 
community sings which are part of the 
Schools at War Program. 

Music educators should make avail- 
able the services of their performing 
groups to all school and community ac- 
tivities which are part of the Schools 
at War Program and for War Savings 
activities in the community. 

Music educators should use, with the 
approval of their administrators, their 
performing groups in specially arranged 
concerts for the Schools at War Program. 

In this connection, when a charge is 
made for admission, two courses of action 
are possible: 

(a) The proceeds can be converted to 
War Savings Bonds for a scholarship 
fund or in anticipation of school needs 
in the future. 

(b) War Savings Stamps can be sold 
as tickets of admission. The stamps 
may be either: (1) Collected by the 
school for conversion to bonds as de- 
scribed in (a) of the preceding para- 
graph, or (2) retained by the individual 
for his own stamp book. 

Music educators should encourage all 
students to write new songs in connec- 
tion with the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps. These songs should emphasize 
the three related activities of the Schools 
at War Program: Save, Serve, Conserve. 
The songs can be in one of two forms: 

(a) Original words and original 
music. 

(b) Original words set to well- 
known tunes that are in the public 
domain. 

Music educators are urged to submit 
outstanding songs to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Music Education for the 'Treas- 


ury Department, headquarters office, 
Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. The best of these songs 
will be selected by the committee for 
publication in The Schools at War 
Teachers’ Bulletin as well as for use by 
other students in their Schools at War 
Program. 


Program for Victory Sings 


At the request of outstanding civic. 
leaders, the Treasury Department is pre- 
paring a suggested program for com- 
munity Victory Sings. The following 
suggestions for music educators are 
taken from the general program being 
sent to community and club leaders for 
general community sings. Music edu- 
cators may be of service in arranging 
similar group sings in the school or in 
assisting community leaders in the gen- 
eral Victory Sings. 

Patriotic dedication: 


Battle Hymn of the Republic or God 
of Our Fathers (The National 
Hymn). 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag by 
the entire group. 

The Star Spangled Banner (first and 
last stanzas) to be sung in the key 
of A or A flat. 

Songs for our fighting spirit: 

Caisson Song (for the Army). 

Anchors Aweigh (for the Navy). 

Marines’ Hymn (first and last 
stanzas). 

Stouthearted Men. 

Talk by community, faculty, or student 
leader on the general objectives of the 
War Savings program or other subjects 
pertinent to the war effort. 

Songs for home and community: 

(a) State, regional, or folk songs of 
the locality. 

(b) Familiar songs of all types: 
Songs of home: She’ll Be Comin’ 
"Round the Mountain, and Aunt 
Dinah’s Quilting Party as typical 
of the friendly neighborly national 
life we are fighting for. 

Songs of the people might follow, 
such as: 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down 
Moses, or other well known spirituals. If 
the community is made up of large num- 
bers of Americans of foreign extraction, 
they might sing some of their folk songs 
or be represented by groups of folk 
dancers. 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart or The 
Bells of St. Mary’s will suggest other 


popular songs for all the sweethearts 
whose “young loves, the true loves” will 
“come from the sea.” 

Rock-a-bye, Baby, Sweet and Low, and 
the Brahms Lullaby are songs for_the 
children for whom America must be kept 
as the land where life is steady, whole- 
some, and happy. 

For all of us, cheerfully bicycling or 
walking instead of motoring—Daisy Bell 
with its “bicycle built for two.” 

Songs for our faith and courage: 

The White Cliffs of Dover, Faith of 
our Fathers, Netherlands Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, all make an appropriate 
final group. 

The Victory Sing should end with 
America, the Beautiful (in B flat). 

Information regarding the complete 
Program for Music Education in War- 
time may be obtained by addressing 
Music Educators National Conference 
headquarters, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


Firemen Teacher- 
Training Program 
Scheduled 


Regional schools for the training of 
prospective instructors of courses for 
auxiliary firemen will soon be held in 
four different localities of the United 
States. 

The schools, which have been sched- 
uled and which will convene in each case 
for a 2-week period, include one at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., October 
26 to November 26, and one at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., from 
November 9 to November 20. Instructors 
in these schools will be members of or- 
ganized fire departments especially se- 
lected for the purpose.. It is expected 
that others will be announced at a later 
date. 

The importance of these teacher- 
training schools for instructors of aux- 
iliary firemen is emphasized by David J. 
Price, chemical engineer, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
president of the National Fire Protection 
Association. Addressing the Firemen’s 
Training Conference at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Dr. Price emphasized the 
fact that auxiliary firemen must play 
an important role in all defense pro- 
grams, and explained that the Office of 
Civilian Defense is cooperating with the 
U. S. Office of Education in a training 
program for the auxiliary firemen group. 
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Information on 
Women’s Occupations 


To meet the increasing demand of 
school and college counselors for infor- 
mation regarding current sources of ma- 
terial on women’s occupations, the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Service in the Vocational Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education has prepared the 
following list of agencies in the Federal 
Government in which certain types of 
occupational information of interest to 
women originate: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


Current statistics on and estimates of need 
for women in war industries. See Monthly 
Labor Review for current articles. 


Bureau of the Census. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Official census statistics on occupational 
and industrial distribution of women work- 
ers for the country as a whole, for States, 
larger cities, and for counties. 


National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel. War Manpower 
Commission. 


Information on supply and demand of pro- 
fessionally trained women. 


National Youth Administration. War 
Manpower Commission. 


Statistics on girls being trained on NYA 
wartime projects and occupational informa- 
tion prepared by national and regional offices 
for use in guidance and placement. 


Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services. Federal Security Agency. 


Information on current demand and supply 
of nurses and others in health and welfare 
fields, and day care of children of working 
mothers. 


Office of Defense Transportation. 


Information on training and on actual and 
potential use of women in transportation 
occupations. 


Training Within Industry Service. 
War Manpower Commission. 


Information on training of women already 
employed in war production industries. 


U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 


Statistics and information on women em- 
toyed in Government service, including civil- 
jan employees of the armed services; 
ordnance, signal corps, etc. Current an- 
nmouncements of Civil Service examinations 
may be obtained at first- and second-class 
post offices or at one of the regional offices 
of the Commission (list available). 


U.S. Employment Service. War Man- 
power Commission. 


Statistics on applications and placements 
of women in public employment offices; esti- 
mates of demand for women based on studies 
of labor markets; information on related ex- 
periences in foreign countries; special reports 
from time to time on use of women in certain 
occupations or by certain types of employers. 


U. S. Navy Department. 


Information on WAVES and Navy Nurse 
Corps. 


U. S. Office of Education. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Business Education Serv- 
ice. 


Information and statistics on training of 
women for office and distributive occupa- 
tions. 


Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training Program. . 


Statistics and information on training of 
women under this program. 


Home Economics Service. 


Information and statistics on home eco- 
nomics training in schools, colleges, and in 
adult programs and on contributions of the 
home economics teacher. 


Information Exchange. 


Loan packets containing miscellaneous in- 
formation on: Women and the war. 


Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service. 


Bibliographies, references, sources, and spe- 
cific information on women’s occupations and 
on guidance problems encountered by coun- 
selors of girls and women in schools and 
colleges. 


Trade and Industrial Service. 


Information and statistics on training of 
girls and women for trade and industrial 
work and on techniques and problems of such 
training. 

See EpUCATION FoR VICTORY, official biweekly 
publication of the Office of Education, for 
current reports and articles and information 
on teacher demand and supply. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Federal 
Security Agency. 


Information on Federal aid to schools of 
Nursing program and on public health 
workers. 


U. S. War Department. 


Information on WAACS, new Women’s 
Auxiliary Ferry Command, Army Nurse Corps, 
and civilian employees. 


Women’s Bureau. U.S. Department 
of Labor. 


Publications, charts, and information on 
women workers and on employment of women 
in this country and abroad based on studies 
and research by a field staff. See Labor In- 
formation Bulletin for current articles. 


Women’s Section. Director of Opera- 
tions. War Manpower Commission. 


Information on women in war production 
and replacement of men by women in war 
industries. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion also has a women’s ativisory committee 
recently created by the chairman of the 
Commission for consultation on manpower 
matters affecting the use of women in the 
war. 


Work Projects Administration. Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 


Statistics on training and work projects 
for women receiving public relief, 


\ 
Dietitians Sought by 
U. S. Civil Service 
Commission 


To recruit additional Staff Dietitians, 
at $1,800 a year, the United States Civil 
Service Commission announces amend- 
ments liberalizing original requirements 
for these jobs. 

Applicants who have completed a 4- 
year course in a recognized college with 
a major in dietetics may now substitute 
1 year of successful experience as dieti- 
tian in a hospital of at least 200-bed ca- 
pacity for each 6 months of graduate 
training hitherto required. No written 
test is given. 

There is no maximum age limit. Ap- 
plications will be accepted until the 
needs of the service have been met; they 
must be filed with the Commission’s 
office in Washington, D. C. Applica- 
tions are not desired from persons en- 
gaged in war work unless a change of 
Position would result in utilization of 
higher skills possessed by the applicant. 

Information as to requirements, and 
application forms, may be obtained from 
the Commission’s Information Office at 
801 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Coins and Strategic 
Materials 


The Director of the Mint has asked 
American citizens to return their coin 
savings to circulation by converting them 
into War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
This, she said, would “ease the produc- 
tion strain on the Mint establishments 
and at the same time save tons of metals 
vital to the war by lessening the demands 
for new coins.” 

Mint coinage operations have been on 
a 24-hour-a-day basis for the past 2 
years, and in 1941 the Philadelphia, 
Denver, and San Francisco mints turned 
out more than a billion coins of various 
denominations, five times the volume of 
a few years ago. More than 30 tons of 
metal a day passes through the presses 
of the Philadelphia Mint alone, Mrs. 
Ross said. 

The increased use of smaller coins— 
with the greatest demand placed on 1- 
cent pieces—is due to such factors “as 
increased popularity of vending ma- 
chines and entertainment devices, ap- 
plication by many States of sales taxes, 
to the general increase in business activ- 
ity, as well as to the accumulation of 
savings,” she said. 
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U. S. Navy 


School for Aviation Maintenance Opened 


The Naval Training School for Avia- 
tion Maintenance at Millington, near 
Memphis, Tenn., was recently commis- 
sioned with ceremonies marked by sim- 
plicity due to wartime conditions. 


Physical Education Committee Named 

To further the aims of the physical 
education program of the U. S. Navy, 
Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief of 
Naval Personnel, has appointed a civilian 
advisory committee composed of out- 
standing physical education authorities 
of the Nation. 

The civilian committee will bring the 
latest tested information from the fields 
of physiology, recreation, psychology, and 
general body-conditioning to the Physical 
Training Section of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. Its general objective is to 
assist the Navy in developing the strong- 
est and must efficient military organiza- 
tion possible, from the rawest “boot” 
to the highest flag officer. 

The committee, headed by Charles H. 
McCloy, research professor of anthro- 
pometry and physical education at the 
University of Iowa, consists of Seward 
C. Staley, director of the School of Phys- 
ical Education, University of MIlinois; 
Frederick W. Maroney, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege and president of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association; Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, professor of physiology of 
George Williams College; N. P. Neilson, 
executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and member of the American 
Academy of Physical Education; Philip 
O. Badger, assistant to the president of 
New York University; and Sheldon Clark, 
vice chairman of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee of Welfare and Relief, 
and president of the Navy League of 
the United States. Honorary member 
is Samuel Crocker, secretary of the Joint 
Army-Navy Committee on Welfare. El- 
mer Mitchell, professor of education at 
the University of Michigan, will act as 
expert consultant. 

Seahees to Train at New Station in 
Virginia 

A training station for the Seabees, the 
Navy’s Construction Battalions, will soon 
begin operation on the York River near 


Williamsburg, Va. The station, to ac- 
commodate 26,000 officers and men, in- 
cluding station complement, will be the 
largest Naval Construction Training Sta- 
tion yet established. It is necessitated 
by the growing importance of the con- 
struction battalions. 

The station will be named Naval Con- 
struction Training Station Peary, after 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary (CEC), 
U. S.N. 

Training Station Peary will be located 
on approximately 4,500 acres of hills, 
fields, woods, dense brush, swamp, and 
beach. One of the reasons for selection 
of the site was its wild nature, which will 
give the Seabees an opportunity to train 
under conditions closely resembling those 
which they will meet in establishing ad- 
vance bases far beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. 

The 8-week training course to be given 
the newly recruited Seabees will consist 
of 3 weeks of “boot camp” and 5 weeks of 
military and specialized training. Since 
Seabees must know how to fight as well 


as how to build and operate bases, the 
training will cover the manual of arms, 
bayonet practice, and work on the rifle 
range. Marine Corps officers will in- 
struct Seabees in field maneuvers, de- 
ploying and camouflage, so that they will 
be well versed in handling themselves 
in hostile territory. 

During the 5 weeks of specialized and 
military training, the Seabees will for- 
sake the barracks of the new station and 
live under actual advance base condi- 
tions. Each battalion will establish its 
own camp of tents or Quonset huts, 
camouflage it, set up water purification 
facilities, etc. During this specialized 
training period the Seabees will practice 
construction, grading, drainage, estab- 
lishment and operation of power facili- 
ties, operation of welding machines, 
steam boilers, ice-making machines and 
all other varied operations in which they 
specialize. This part of the training is 
intended merely to familarize the Sea- 
bees with the finer points of the work 
they are to do and the machinery they 
will use, since each enlisted man is 
already a technical specialist when he 
joins the organization and each officer a 
graduate engineer. 


4 U. S. Army Air Forces 


Army Air Forces Technicians Service Officially 
Recognized 


85,000 Specialists Needed 


Contributions to recent victories of 
skilled maintenance crews and com- 
munications specialists of Army Air 
Forces in operations theaters on five 
continents were commended by Maj. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, Chief of the Air 
Staff. 

“These mechanics, armorers, and other 
technicians are the shoulder muscles of 
the Air Forces striking arm,” the General 
said. “The battle performance of any 
airplane depends first of all on how well 
these hard-working specialists have done 
their jobs. 

“They make it possible for American 
planes to keep flying and fighting through 
the fogs of the Aleutians, the blinding 
sandstorms of the Libyan Desert, the 
monsoons of the Far East, and over other 


combat areas. They prepare bombers 
to defy Focke-Wulf 190’s in raids over 
German-occupied Europe, and to strike 
long range blows in the Southwest Pacific. 
Also, they are in the front line of our 
vast training program.” 

General Stratemeyer’s recognition of 
the functions of maintenance and com- 
munications specialists in the team play 
which is the foundation of success in air 
combat and bombardment was in con- 
junction with a War Department an- 
nouncement that 85,000 men qualified to 
take up their tools and go into service 
immediately were needed imperatively 
by the Air Forces, Signal Corps, and 
Ordnance. 

“The Air Forces alone must have more 
than 50,000 of these skilled men vithout 
delay,” General Stratemeyer said. “The 
continued swift expansion of the Air 
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Forces on an offensive line that already 
runs around the world depends on it. 


Shortage of Operators 

“Tens of thousands of men are being 
trained in technical schools by the Air 
Forces. That takes time, however, and 
the unprecedented development of land- 
based air power by the Air Forces has 
created a shortage of maintenance and 
communications operators. 

“This shortage is serious, because 
the machinists, mechanics, electricians, 
armament experts, radio operators, re- 
pairmen, and other specialists form the 
teams which make it possible for our 
bombers to carry their destructive loads 
to the enemy. 

“They keep the striking power of our 
fighters razor sharp. Thousands of 
trainer planes are serviced daily by them. 
They make possible smooth functioning 
of the Air Forces world-wide network of 
lines for speedy movement of fighting 
personnel and urgently needed mate- 
rials. Without them the air armada 
would be ground-locked within a short 
time.” It was emphasized that although 
the jobs of maintenance and communica- 
tions specialists are exacting, they seldom 
are monotonous. 

These men with diverse technical skills 
are welded quickly into a team within 
the squadron, whether it be for the heavy 
bombers or the small and swift fighters. 
From 20 to 30 of them go to work on one 
of the big bombers immediately after it 
lands at any Army base. The armorers 
check the guns, turrets, ammunition feed 
lines, and the delicate mechanisms which 
control some of the gun sights. The 
communications officer checks with the 
radio operator. Repairs on the radio 
equipment are made, if necessary. 

Mechanics and machinists receive re- 
ports from the crew chief and check all 
of the engines. Electrical equipment is 
inspected. The plane is refueled. Ex- 
perts take the bomb sights to a carefully 
guarded room and check them. Every 
inch of the plane is gone over carefully 
by men who know their jobs. If it has 
been on a mission in a theater of opera- 
tions and suffered damage, that is re- 
paired without delay. Every specialist 
initials a report showing what he has 
done. These workers know their jobs 
and do them well, 


Front Line Action 


Frequently in this war, technicians 
have been in the front line of action, and 
have serviced American bombers and 
fighters during bombardments and straf- 
ing attacks, making it possible for them 
to deal fresh blows to the enemy. 





“Heroic work has been done by our 
maintenance and communications men, 
both those attached to ground crews and 
the flying teams,” General Stratemeyer 
continued. “Their operations at the 
training centers also have been indis- 
pensable. Without them on the fighting 
fronts and at home, the structure of the 
Air Forces could not stand.” 

Skilled men between the ages of 18 and 
44, inclusive, enlisting under this pro- 
gram have the privilege of joining either 
the Air Forces, Signal Corps, or Ord- 
nance. / 

They are inducted as privates, but ad- 
vancements usually are fast in the tech- 
nical services. There are opportunities 
for some eventually to become commis- 
sioned officers. The current expansion 
of the Air Forces tends to accelerate pro- 
motions for men with merit in that 
branch of the service. 

Opportunity is accorded men with 
basic mechanical, electrical, technical, 
and communications experience to 
broaden their knowledge and specialize in 
new fields through enlistment for this 
important work. These specialists also 
have the stimulus of knowing that their 
job is a responsible one—one that con- 
tributes directly to the prosecution of 
the war. The complete dependence of 
the combat and bombardment crews on 
them is demonstrated by the physical 
make-up of a heavy bombardment 
squadron. The full personnel for such a 
squadron totals several hundred men and 
officers. Flying crews and ground crews 
form highly coordinated units. 

More than three-fourths of the entire 
squadron complement are mechanics, 
electricians, welders, armorers, precision 
instruments specialists, communications 
experts, and other technicians. 

Almost any technical skill makes a 
‘man eligible to apply for enlistment and 
the subsequent opportunities of promo- 
tions and technical education in the field. 
It is not necessary for an applicant to 
have been an aviation mechanic, profes- 
sional radio operator, repairman, pro- 
fessional gunsmith, or metal worker. 
The principal qualification is that he 
know one phase of precision work which 
he can apply immediately to the broad 
field of airplane maintenance or aviation 
communications. 

Classifications for Workmen 

Some classifications for skilled work- 
men eligible for enlistment as specialists 
in the Air Forces, listed under the prin- 
cipal divisions to which they will be as- 
signed, follow: 

Aircraft Mechanics 

Airplane mechanics.—Airplane inspec- 

tor (aircraft manufacturing), airplane 


3 


mechanic (air transportation), airplane 
rigger (aircraft manufacturing), carbu- 
retor man (air transportation); detail 


assembler (aircraft manufacturing), 
electrician, airplane; engine service 
mechanic (air transportation) ; lineman 
(air transportation) ; propeller mechanic 
(air transportation), skin man (aircraft 
manufacturing). 

Automobile mechanics.—Automobile 
body repairman, metal; automobile fuel 
pump repairman (auto service) , automo- 
bile generator repairman, automobile 
mechanic, automobile mechanic, Diesel 
(auto manufacturing, auto service); 
automobile mechanic, motor; automobile 
tester; brakeman, automobile; carbure- 
tor man; electrician, automotive; fore- 
man, automobile service, foreman (ma- 
chine shop); heavy repairman (auto 
manufacturing), light repairman (auto 
manufacturing), motor adjuster (auto 
manufacturing), motor analyst; motor 
and chassis inspector; motorcycle re- 
pairman; sub-assembler (auto manu- 
facturing), tractor mechanic, truck 
mechanic, wheel-alignment mechanic. 

Other mechanics.—Diesel mechanic, 
farm mechanic, floor assembler (ma- 
chine shop), maintenance mechanic. 
Aircraft Armorers 

Armorers and gunsmiths.—Armorer 
(firearms), assembler (firearms), final 
inspector (firearms), gunsmith, sighter 
(firearms). 

Instrument makers and repairmen— 
Aerial installation man, assembler (of- 
fice machines), assembler, electrical 
(electrical goods); assembler, motor 
(electrical goods); assembler of electri- 
cal machinery and accessories; chassis 
assembler (radio manufacturing); con- 
denser aligner (radio manufacturing), 
electric motor repairman (any industry), 
gas meter repairman, instrument maker 
(any industry), instrument maker (op- 
tical goods); instrument maker, electri- 
cal (electrical goods); lock assembler, 
locksmith, meter repairman, pick-up as- 
sembler (phonograph) ; radio equipment 
assembler, special (radio manufactur- 
ing) ; transformer assembler (radio man- 
ufacturing), vacuum cleaner repairman, 
(any industry), water meter repairman. 

Watch-and-clockmakers.—Clock and 
watch assemblers, clock and watch fab- 
ricators, clockmaker and repairman, 
watchmaker and repairman. 

Appliance servicemen.—Electric meter 
installer, electric refrigerator serviceman, 
electrical appliance serviceman, electri- 
cal instrument repairman (any indus- 
try), gas refrigerator serviceman, house- 
hold appliance installation man, office 
machine serviceman, oil burner installa- 
tion and serviceman, private branch ex- 
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change repairman (telephone and tele- 
graph), station repairman (telephone 
and telegraph), telegraphic typewriter 
repairman. 

Jewelers, 

Other mechanics.—Bicycle repairman, 
electrician, elevator repairman, instru- 
ment repairman (petroleum refinery), 
loom fixers, machine fixer (textile) ; ma- 
chinist, camera (motion picture); re- 
frigeration mechanic, tickerman (tele- 
phone and telegraph). 


Aircraft Radio Mechanics 


Field engineer (radio broadcasting), 
loudspeaker test man (radio manufac- 
turing), public address serviceman, ra- 
dio chassis alignér (radio manufactur- 
ing), radio division lieutenant (Govern- 
ment service); radio installer, automo- 
bile; radio mechanic, amateur; radio re- 
pairman; radio technician helper (radio 
manufacturing), recording engineer (ra- 


dio broadcasting), trouble shooter (radio 
manufacturing). 


Aircraft Radio Operators 


Airport control operator, communica- 
tions operator, control-room man (radio 
broadcasting) ; control supervisor, junior 
(radio broadcasting), radio dispatcher, 
radio operator; radio operator, amateur; 
telegrapher. 

Aircrait Metal Workers 

Automobile body repairman, metal 
(auto manufacturing, auto service) ; iron 
worker, shop (structural and ornamental 
metal) ; patternmaker (stonework) , sheet 


metal layout man (sheet metal), sheet 
metal worker. 


Aircraft Welders 
Acetylene burner operator, bonder 
brazer, lead burner, welder, acetylene; 


welder, arc; welder, combination; welder, 
leadman., 


Director of Women’s Flying Training 


In Army Named 


Appointment of Jacqueline Cochran as 
Director of Women’s Flying Training with 
the Army Air Forces has been announced 
by Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Command- 
ing General. 

Miss Cochran, long an outstanding flier, 
will be in charge of a program designed 
to create a pool of trained women pilots 
from which will be drawn, as needed, 
personnel for noncombat flying pur- 
poses, to release as many men pilots as 
possible for combat and other important 
duties. She will serve in a civil service 
Status. 

Formation of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferrying Squadron, under command of 
Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, is part of the 
program for utilization of this additional 
reservoir of trained pilots, it was ex- 
plained. Under Miss Cochran, women 
will be trained in cross-country flying, 
using all navigational aids, to qualify as 
operating personnel for Mrs. Love’s 
units and such others as may require it. 

“T am delighted that the more than 
3,000 licensed women pilots in America 
are going to have an opportunity to prove 
their competence to serve in their chosen 
field in the war,” Miss Cochran stated. 

“TI am proud of the fine work being 
done by the more than a score of Amer- 
ican women pilots now in England. 
Those who arrived during the spring and 
early summer are already ferrying com- 
bat equipment. One alone has ferried 
more than 50 Hurricanes and Spitfires 
during the last month. 

“In this all-out struggle women must 
more and more take over noncombatant 


burdens so as to free men for combat 
service. England has pointed the way in 
this respect,” she said. 

Miss Cochran has just returned from 
England where she took a group of Amer- 
ican women pilots for service with the 
British Air Transport Auxiliary in ferry- 
ing operational equipment. 


Recent Aviation 
Books for 
High-School Use 


BROOKES, BERNARD (Capt.). 
an Airplane. Chicago. 
Book Publishers, Inc. 
$1. 


This book by a former ferry pilot who from 
1907 to 1911 was the first aeronautical editor 
of the New York Evening World covers “basic 
flight instruction” in simple conversational 
form. The author enlisted in the First Air 
Squadron, U. S. Army Signal Corps, stationed 
at College Park, Md., and was captain of 
the 496th Aero Squadron A. E. F. in France. 
He is the recipient of a number of outstanding 
aviation citations. 


How to Fly 
Consolidated 
1942. 223 pp. 


CooKE, Daviv C. War Planes of the 
Axis. New York. Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 1942. 256 pp. $2.75. 


Details, specifications, and performance 
records of all German, Italian, and Japanese 
fighting planes, together with pictures of 
each, and much other information which the 
student interested in identification of alir- 
craft will find valuable. 


Gann, Ernest K. Getting Them Into 
the Blue. New York. Thomas Y,. 
Crowell Co. 1942. 154 pp. $2. 


Tells how airplanes are planned, how they 
are made, how they are powered, relates the 
progress of airplanes from the drafting board 
and mock-ups through our great factories 
and out into the sky. 


HARTNEY, Harowp E. (Lt. Col.). What 
the Citizen Should Know About the Air 
Forces. New York. W.W. Norton & Co., 
Inc. 1942. 226 pp. $2.50. 


A survey of the air defense of the United 
States in the newly created Army Air Forces, 
the Naval Air Force, Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard now incorporated in the Navy. 
The author was commander of the First 
Pursuit Group of the United States Air 
Service in the first World War. 


Hooper, A. A Mathematics Refresher. 
New York. Henry Holt & Co. 1942. 342 
pp. 


The original (English) edition was written 
primarily for Royal Air Force candidates who 
found their mathematics rusty through mis- 
use or who had not properly grasped the 
subject at school. 


McDonaLp, E. F., jr. Youth Must Fly. 
New York. Harper & Brothers Publish- 
ers. 1942. 221 pp. $2.50. 


Makes clear how gliding and soaring can 
be the invaluable and comparatively inex- 
pensive method of preliminary training for 
young men who are to become aviators. 


MEYER, Dickey. Needed Women in 
Aviation. New York. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. 1942. 219 pp. $2. 


At airports and in ground schools, in the 
air and in administrative offices, more and 
more women are required to keep the wheels 
of a tremendous war program running 
smoothly and efficiently. The author has 
packed this book with up-to-the-minute 
authoritative information about how women 
can serve the war effort in all branches of 
aviation. 


ROBINSON, PEARLE THURBER, and others. 
Before You Fly: Essentials of Aeronau- 
tics. New York. Henry Holt &Co. 1942, 
332 pp. $1.08. 


Three of the four authors of this book were 
concerned with the aviation courses in the 
District of Columbia provided by legislation 
of Congress. The book is a first-semester 
textbook of a 2-semester course in aeronautics 
for secondary schools. 


SHIELDs, Bert A. Theory of Flight 
and Aircraft Engines. New York. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1942. 377 pp. 


The author bas enlarged and modified 
parts 1 and 2 of his book Air Pilot Training 
to fit into a secondary school program of 
preflight training. 


SupDETH, JAMES H., (Lt.), A-V (8S), 
U.S.N.R. Aircraft Engine Maintenance. 
New York. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1942. 374 pp. $2.75. 


Covers important facts on engine com- 
ponents, fuels, fuel systems, and refueling, 
carburetion, lubrication, ignition, instru- 
ments, accessories, propellers for mechanics, 
pilots, draftsmen, engineers, students, and 
operators, 
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£) Libraries and the War 





Clearinghouse for Library 
War Publications 

Most libraries are now directing their 
expenditures and efforts toward helping 
to clarify war issues, presenting the plat- 
forms on controversial questions, and 
advertising the war-related resources of 
their collections. In this connection 
they are making widespread use of ex- 
hibits and library publications, many of 
which have considerably more than local 
value. To enable libraries to share the 
results of this activity the Library Serv- 
ice Division announces a clearinghouse 
for library war publications. In the 
“Libraries and the War” section of Epu- 
CATION FoR VicTorY, important booklists, 
bulletins, and similar State and local 
library publications which would be use- 
ful in other libraries, will be discussed. 
By obtaining a sample copy of such a 
publication, libraries could republish it 
themselves, thus saving the time spent 
on compilation. Thus duplication of 
effort would be avoided and libraries 
could use their resources more efficiently 
in the war effort. 

Libraries wishing to cooperate are 
asked to send to the Library Service Di- 
vision one copy of each war-related pub- 
lication which they issue and to hold in 
reserve a small supply of these publica- 
tions to fill requests for single copies 
from other libraries learning of the pub- 
lication through the clearinghouse. To 
avoid delay such requests should be made 
directly to the publishing library and not 
to the Library Service Division. While 
there can be no guarantee that copies 
will be available to all interested libra- 
ries, it is hoped that most of those who 
participate will profit by this coopera- 
tive experiment. 


Sample Publications 

The Newark Public Library has been 
one of the most active war information 
libraries and has issued many publica- 
tions of general interest which illustrate 
* the type of material desired for list- 
ing in the clearinghouse. These publi- 
cations are described here as examples 
only, since they were received in the 
Library Service Division before the an- 
nouncement of the clearinghouse and 
sample copies may not be available still 
for distribution to other libraries. 

Heavy demand for technical material 
On war-related subjects led the Newark 


Public Library to set up a special war 


_ collection in connection with which they 


issued brief booklists on such subjects 
as “Oxy-acetylene and Electric Welding,” 
and “Essential Books for Workers in 
Defense Industries.” Other civilian prob- 
lems were represented by lists and post- 
ers on “Food for Freedom,” “Thread and 
Needle,” “Common Sense in Spending,” 
and “First Aid.” The War Information 
Center prepared two lists on what to 
read about air raid experiences and pro- 
tection from air raids, as well as lists on 
consumers, coffee, tea, and war bonds. 

Issues of the war were the subjects of 
several lists including “This is Your 
War,” “Our America,’ “The Bill of 
Rights,” and “This is My Country.” Lists 
were also issued on “Learning our Lan- 
guage,” “Australia by Australian Novel- 
ists,” and “African Life in Fiction.” The 
place of “The Library in National Life” 
was shown by an exhibit with book sug- 
gestions, a record of which is available 
on a set of cards. A set of 28 different 
fiyers was ‘widely distributed in defense 
plants and other agencies, pointing out 
the Library’s resources in the field of 
industry,’vocational guidance, recreation, 
and general information. 


Cooperative Listings 

Serial publications of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library contained several other useful 
lists. The Library Letter, a periodical 
booklist for teachers, devoted the five is- 
sues of its 1941 series, “International 
America,” to aspects of life in Latin 
America and North America, racial 
strains and influences in the Americas, 
and democracy, its beginnings and its 
future. “Conservation,” a long-range 
problem made acute by the war, was the 
subject of the March Library Letter. 
Business Literature, issued by the Busi- 
ness Branch, gave four issues to “Na- 
tional Defense,” one to “Rubber Industry 
and Trade,” two to “Latin America,” and 
three to “Labor and Management.” 

Newark presents an example of co- 
operative listing in its own community 
through the Wartime Council of Newark 
Libraries, which makes available the re- 
sources of 19 local libraries. This Coun- 
cil has issued a series of leaflets on “Air 
Conditioning a Nation,” “Food for 
Thought” (nutrition), and other war- 
related subjects. ~ 


It is hoped that the proposed clearing- 
house for war publications will serve a 
similar time-saving purpose by publiciz- 
ing useful lists and pamphlets on the war 
so that other State and local libraries 
may avail themselves of war work already 
done elsewhere, 


Aircraft Model 
Production Continued 


Model airplanes constructed by pupils 
of more than 6,000 public and private 
junior and senior high schools and vo- 
cational schools are being used to teach 
Army and Navy personnel how to iden- 
tify different types of planes, @Stimate 
gun range, and determine “cones of fire” 
of planes. They are also used in training 
civilian airplane spotters. 


Additional Models Needed 


The Model Aircraft Project was con- 
tinued at the opening of the fall session 
of schools in September, in order to per- 
mit schools that have not completed. 
their quotas to do so, and to make 
300,000 additional planes covering 30 new 
types requested by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

These model planes were made by pu- 
pils as participants in the Model Aircraft 
Project sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U. S. Navy. The project 
grew out of a request from Secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox, to Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker call- 
ing for the construction of 500,000 solid 
models—10,000 each of 50 different types 
of United Nations and Axis planes— 
built accurately to scale. 

On the basis of reports from 25 States, 
284,712 model planes had been approved 
by local inspection committees and 
shipped to receiving centers from 6,838 
schools. 

It is estimated that the schools par- 
ticipating have accepted model airplan¢ 
quotas totaling 560,530, that about 1,000 
schools have completed their quotas, that 
9,168 instructors are supervising the con- 
struction by pupils of these model air- 
planes, and that 398,048 youth are par- 
ticipating in the project. 


Problem Models Available 


Models of technical drawing prob- 
lems for classes in engineering, science, 
and management war training and for 
vocational education war training are 
available from the War Training Models 
Project, WPA, 100 North Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The School Lunch Program 


Suggestions for Using Volunteers 


The Cooperating Committee on School 
Lunches has issued the following state- 
ment: 

School lunch programs throughout the 
Nation must be maintained and expanded 
if the youth of America are to attain the 
strength and vigor necessary to win the 
war. In war-production areas school 
lunches take on new significance because 
mothers employed in war industries will 
not be able to provide the noon meal 
at home. 

Are you operating a school lunch pro- 
gram as one contribution to the national 
nutrition program? 

Are you faced with a shortage of help 
for carrying on your school lunch pro- 
gram? . 

Do you know that volunteers by thou- 
sands, as their contribution to the war 
effort, are helping to carry on successful 
community programs? 

Do you know that volunteers can help 
you keep your school lunch program 
operating or help you get one under 
way? 

The following suggestions may be help- 
ful in operating a school lunch program 
in either of two types of situations: (1) 
A school lunch program manned entirely 
by volunteers; (2) a school lunch pro- 
gram manned partly by paid labor and 
supplemented by volunteers. 


Kinds of Jobs Volunteers May Do 


Plan ‘meals—Planning menus, select- 
ing appropriate recipes, making market 
lists, making work schedules; typing 
menus, keeping basic records such as time 
sheets, copies of menus served, cost 
sheets, and inventories of equipment and 
supplies. 

Purchase food.—Checking of supplies 
on hand, purchasing, transporting, and 
storing supplies. 

Prepare food.—Assembling supplies, 
preparing the main dish, dessert, and 
beverage. 

Serve food.—Setting tables, pouring 
beverage, serving foods from counter in 
cafeteria service, serving plates at ta- 
ble, serving second helpings, removing 
dishes. 

Clean up.—Washing dishes, sterilizing 
dishes, putting away dishes, saving left- 
over foods, disposing of garbage, wash- 
ing tea towels, collecting laundry, and 
periodic cleaning of storerooms, cup- 
boards, refrigerators, etc. 

Purchase small equipment, or even 
large equipment at times—This may in- 
volve planning the school lunch kitchen 
arrangement, listing necessary equip- 


ment, selecting and/or purchasing 
stoves, refrigerators, sinks, cabinets, 
china, glassware, silverware, and cook- 
ing utensils. 


Planning and/or constructing equip- 
ment. 


Producing and conserving food for the 
school lunch. 

All these operative jobs may be done 
independently or with varying degrees 
of supervision, depending upon the 
amount of training and experience the 
volunteers have had. It is important 
that volunteers meet the same stand- 
ards in work habits as are required of 
paid workers. 


The school lunch is an essential part 
of the school’s nutrition education pro- 
gram. While supervision of the chil- 
dren during the lunch period is the re- 
sponsibility of the school, in some in- 
stances volunteers may assist in the 
supervision. 


If you do not have a school lunch 
program already in operation, volunteers 
can be very helpful in initiating and or- 
ganizing one. They may stimulate the 
interest of the community in supporting 
a program; they may help plan the 
physical set-up for the kitchen and serv- 
ing space; they may advise on types and 
amount of equipment necessary; and, 
in some cases, they may help select 
and/or purchase the equipment. 
Volunteers That May Be Available in 
the Community 

Homemakers who are graduates in 
home economics, either college or high 
school. 

Professional home economists such as 
teachers, home demonstration agents, 
home supervisors, public health nutri- 
tionists, and institutional or hospital 
dietitians. 

Persons who have had WPA school 
lunch training and experience, either as 
supervisors or workers. 

Homemakers who have had nutrition 
refresher courses recently. 

Homémakers who have had a Red 
Cross nutrition course or a Red Cross 
canteen course, or both, recently. 

Homemakers who have been members 
of adult classes in homemaking or of 
home demonstration clubs. 

High-school pupils who have had home 
economics training or Junior Red Cross 
canteen course. 





College or high-school students at 
home this year who have had home eco- 
nomics training. 

Homemakers who have had no formal 
home economics training, but who, 
through their successful homemaking 
and community experience, have gained 
a knowledge of food preparation for 
groups. 

Teachers with no home economics 
training. Many such teachers in one- 
and two-room rural schools are already 
assisting with or are actually supervising 
a school lunch program. 

Pupils in high school and upper ele- 
mentary grades who have had no home 
economics training. 

Teachers of vocational and general 
agriculture. 

Persons experienced in food production 
such as county agents or successful 
farmers. 

Teachers of manual arts. 

Persons who have had other experi- 
ence such as constructing cabinets, gar- 
dening, processing foods, etc., who can 
be used effectively in the program. 


Supervision of Volunteers 


Supervision is essential to any suc- 
cessfully operated school lunch program 
and is increasingly important where vol- 
unteer labor is used. Since the amount 
and type of supervision for volunteers 
is entirely dependent upon the qualifi- 
cations of the volunteers and must nec- 
essarily be decided upon in each indi- 
vidual situation, the suggestion is made 
that enough supervision be provided to 
insure the operation of a school lunch 
program that: 

1. Functions as an integral part of the 
school program 

2. Meets acceptable nutrition standards 


3. Operates under safe and sanitary 
conditions. 


Sources of Volunteers 


Recruiting of volunteers for the school 
lunch program should be cleared through 
the defense volunteer office of the local 
defense council. If such an office has not 
been established, volunteers may be re- 
cruited from the following organizations: 
Parent-teacner associations, local nutri- 
tion committees, church organizations, 
home demonstration clubs, women’s civic 
clubs, Red Cross chapters. 


Training of Volunteers 
The kind of training volunteers would 
need depends upon the following points: 


1. Kinds of responsibilities to be as- 
sumed by the volunteer. 
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2. Previous training and experience of 
the volunteer, 
3. Persons available to give the train- 


4. Size of the school lunch program— 
considering the number of lunches to be 
served and the number of workers needed. 

It is suggested that in all cases plans 
be made to give preliminary training and 
in-service training. This should be 
largely on-the-job training. As to the 
content of training, it is further sug- 
gested that in large programs training 
be given in specific jobs; and in small 
programs, such as those carried on by 
one- and two-room rural schools where 
the teacher is largely responsible, over-all 
training be given. 

Resources for Training 


Volunteer office of local defense 
council. 

Local nutrition committees. 

Home economics teachers in the com- 
munity. 

Home demonstration agents (Exten- 
sion Service). 





Home supervisors (Farm Security 
Administration). 

Homemakers trained in home eco- 
nomics. 

Homemakers who have had successful 
experience in food preparation for large 
groups. 

WPA school lunch supervisors. 

Red Cross chapters. 

In all instances where volunteers are 
needed, detailed planning is essential if 
the services of volunteers are to be used 
successfully. This planning should take 
into consideration the amount of train- 
ing and experience the available volun- 
teer has had, the amount of time the 
volunteer can devote to this particular 
assignment, and the hours and days of 
the week which the volunteer has avail- 
able for this purpose. Experience has 
shown that volunteers can be helpful and 
that they derive satisfaction out of giving 
their services when they are assigned 
work which they have the ability and 
time to do. 


Rehabilitation Staffs Expanded 


Agents Attend Conference 


Many States are making additions to 
their vocational rehabilitation divisions 
it is reported in order to assist larger 
numbers of physically handicapped 
workers to find employment in War in- 
dustries. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education, recently 
conducted in Memphis, Tenn., a 2-week 
training conference for new rehabilita- 
tion field agents. Attending the confer- 
ence were 38 new agents who have been 
appointed to the staffs of 12 southern 
States since August 1941. The following 
States were represented: Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Employment in War Industries 

The conference opened with a survey 
of conditions that led to the establish- 
ment of the national program in 1920, 
and a summary of the development dur- 
ing the past two decades. Other features 
included study of administrative and 
case-work procedures developed by State 
rehabilitation divisions, and discussions 
of the following aspects of vocational 
guidance: Psychology and psychiatry in 
serving the physically handicapped; med- 
ical information and other special data 
needed in rehabilitation; specialized 
types of training and placement devel- 


oped by the States in work related to the 
handicapped; and coordination of reha- 
bilitation and other State agencies serv- 
ing the physically handicapped. Special 
attention was given throughout the con- 
ference to plans for assisting the physi- 
cally handicapped to find employment 
in industries vital to the war effort. 

The training conference was arranged 
by H. B. Cummings, southern regional 
agent, Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education. Other 
Office of Education participants included 
the following from the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division: John A. Kratz, Di- 
rector; Terry C. Foster, research agent; 
H. B. Stanton, research agent; and 
Robert E. Thomas, special agent. 


Field Representatives 
Appointed 


The following regional field represen- 
tatives of the Program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
have been assigned to the 12 regional 
offices of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, according to announcement by L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of the Program: Re- 
gion I, with headquarters at Boston, W. E. 
Carter; Region II, with headquarters at 
New York City, H. A. Weideli; Region III, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, J. E. 





Grastorf; Region IV, with headquarters 
to be announced later, G. J. Hardy; Re- 
gion V, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
H. T. Widdowson; Region VI, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, H. W. Teichroew; 
Region VII, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, J. B. Yingling; Region VIII, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, J. N. 
Spawn; Region IX, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, A. E. Schoettler; Region X, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Earle 
Bowler; Region XI, with headquarters at 
Denver, C. E. Turner; Region XII, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, P. S. 
Hasty and James Arentson, and Frank 
Gilpin at Los Angeles. 

All contracts concerning vocational 
training for war production workers with 
the War Manpower Commission in the 
12 regions should be made through these 
representatives. 

Four regional agents are assigned in 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, for purposes of administration and 
supervision. They are: George A. Mc- 
Garvey, Regions I, II, and III; Nathan B. 
Giles, Regions V, VI, VIII, and IX; Ed- 
ward G. Ludtke, Regions IV, VII, and 
X; Walter H. Cooper, Regions XI and XII. 


Social Studies Units 


Five additional numbers have been is- 
sued in the Problems in American Life 
series of resource units, issued by the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, with the as- 
sistance of the General Education Board. 

Titles and authors are: 


No. 6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship: 
Teaching American Youth to Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy’s Ways of 
Life. By T. V. Smith, Glenn R. Negley, 
and Robert N. Bush. 

No. 7. The American Family: The 
Problems of Family Relations Facing 
American Youth. By Ernest W. Bur- 
gess and Joseph C. Baumgartner. 

No. 8. Agriculture: Teaching Youth 
about the Problems of the Farmer and 
Rural America. By Chris Christensen, 
Noble Clark, and Royce Knapp. 

No. 9. Crime: The Causes and Extent 
of Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention and 
Treatment. By Thorsten Sellin and Paul 
R. Busey. 

No. 10. Economic Problems of the 
Post-War World: Democratic Planning 
for Full Employment. By Alvin H. Han- 
sen and Laurence Leamer. — 

For information write tthe National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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War Training Production Work 


Policies Established 


Policies governing production work in 
public vocational schools of the Nation 
operating under the program of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers have been established by the 
U. S. Office of Education. These poli- 
cies classify the types of production work 
which may be carried on in public voca- 
tional schools and in classes engaged in 
the training of war-production workers. 

The policies define specific conditions 
under which production may be engaged 
in through war-production training in 
the schools. They specifically set up 
safeguards assuring proper working con- 
ditions and including compensation for 
trainees. Provision is made for the con- 
duct of production as a cooperative en- 
terprise between management and labor 
and for the conservation of critical mate- 
rials. 

The text of the announcement to State 
directors for Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers concerning the estab- 
lishment of these policies is as follows: 


General Statement 


Since the inception of the defense 
training program on July 1, 1940, many 
of the schools, especially those conduct- 
ing machine-shop courses, have been, to 
some extent, doing production work. 
The articles produced include calipers, 
dividers, micrometers, small precision 
tools, machine vises, small lathes, drill 
presses, shapers, jigs and fixtures, and 
maintenance and repair work. Most of 
the articles produced have been used by 
the schools. 

Recently some schools have engaged in 
certain types of production work for 
Government establishments such as navy 
yards and arsenals, and in some localities 
production work has been undertaken 
for private contractors engaged in the 
war effort. This includes the processing 
of raw materials and unfinished parts. 

Since this production by schools has 
developed rather generally throughout 
the country, the U.S. Office of Education, 
in cooperation with management and la- 
bor, is issuing the following instructions 
and policies to govern such production 
work. 


Types of Production Work 


Production work in connection with 
the training programs for war produc- 
tion workers shall be classified in three 
groups: 


1. Production for school use.—This 
means the production of hand tools, shop 
equipment and accessories, and machine 
tools, as well as maintenance and repair 
work, for use by the schools of a State in 
connection with the conduct of the Pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers. 

2. Production for Government estab- 
lishments.—This means the processing of 
material for military establishments such 
as navy yards, arsenals, and ordnance 
depots. Component parts and materials 
entering into the final product shall be 
provided by the Government establish- 
ments for which the work is being done. 

3. Production work for private con- 
tractors—This means the processing of 
material for private contractors into 
component parts of war products or the 
performance of varios machine opera- 
tions in connection with the portion of 
the war production program in which the 
contractor is engaged. Component parts 
and materials entering into the final 
product shall be provided by the private 
contractors for whom the work is being 
done. 


Conditions Under Which Schools May 
Engage in Production Work 


I. General Conditions: 
A. Selection of work. 


(1) Production work shall be chosen 
primarily on the basis of its instructional 
value and must be such that training 
will be on the basis of comparable stand- 
ards of practice and production methods 
of the industry in which the trainees will 
be employed. 

(2) Articles produced shall be useful as 
equipment or component parts of articles 
needed in connection with the war effort. 

(3) Work selected for processing on a 
mass-production basis must provide the 
kind of training necessary to meet spe- 
cific needs for unit-skilled operators for 
agivenindustry. The time element, that 
is, the time necessary for the trainee to 
learn the operation in a production line, 
shall not be longer than is required to 
become proficient at the minimum level 
acceptable to industry for the grade of 
work to be performed and for which the 
training was planned. 


B. Objective of training. 


(1) The primary objective of the 
Schools’ training programs shall be to 
train workers for war production in the 





shortest possible time. Production must 
be a byproduct of training and must con- 
tribute directly to the war effort. 

(2) The plan of training shall provide 
that each trainee receive minimum in- 
struction on each type of operation re- 
quired to perform the work for which he 
is tobe employed. If the production work 
is for Government establishments or pri- 
vate contractors, the plant of training 
shall be developed and approved by a 
consultative committee from the indus- 
trial establishment concerned on which 
both the crafts concerned and manage- 
ment are represented, and finally, its 
approval shall be recommended by the 
local advisory committee. 

C. Records. 

Schools shall maintain adequate rec- 
ords of the amount and types of produc- 
tion work, of the value and distribution 
of the work done, and of the articles 
produced. Appropriate record forms for 
this purpose will be issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

D. Federal and State laws. 

All requirements of relevant Federal 
and State laws must be met. 

E. Production time schedules. 

Schools shall not enter into any con- 
tractual arrangement for production in 
which a specified time delivery will cause 
training to be sacrificed in order to meet 
a production time schedule. 

F. Supervision. 

States shall provide adequate technical 
counsel and advice to the schools en- 
gaged in production work. 


II. Specific Conditions Pertaining to the 
Various Classifications of Production 
Work: 

A. Production for school use. 

(1) Articles produced for school use 
shall be limited to those that cannot be 
purchased and are actually needed in 
connection with the State Program of 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers. 

(2) Articles produced for school use 
shall be designed and processed in such 
manner as to require a minimum of crit- 
ical materials. 

(3) Articles produced by the schools 
under this classification shall not go into 
the channels of trade in competition with 
articles produced by legitimate business 
and industrial establishments. 

B. Production for Government estab- 
lishments. 

(1) Production work for military es- 
tablishments such as navy yards and ar- 
senals shall be confined to schools in 
those areas near such establishments in 
order that proper inspection and close 
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coordination of the training with the re- 
quirements of the job may be possible. 

(2) Trainees shall be selected and com- 
pensated by the establishment requesting 
the training in accordance with Civil 
Service regulations, unless the work is of 
such a nature that it is requested by the 
school for training purposes only and 
the processes performed are confined to 
the training needs as approved by the 
consultative committee. 

C. Production for private contractors. 

(1) The trainees shall be employed by 
the contractor on the same basis and 
through the same procedure as other em- 
ployees in his service, and then shall be 
referred to the schools for training. 
Such employees shall be subject to the 
same working conditions that prevail in 
the plant or to those conditions specified 
in the training plan. 

(2) Trainees shall be paid a wage com- 
parable to the beginning wage for learn- 
ers in the particular occupation for which 
they are receiving training during the 
time they are actually engaged on pro- 
duction work. The rate of pay shall be 
in accordance with the prevailing wage 
as established by any collective bargain- 
ing agreement effective for this class of 
work in the plant for which training is 
being done. 

(3) Production work for private con- 
tractors shall be confined to schools in 
areas near the plant for which work is 
being done in order that proper inspec- 
tion and close coordination of the train- 
ing with the requirements of the job may 
be possible. 

(4) School authorities shall be assured 
that proper consideration has been given 
by the contractor to any lowered produc- 


tion cost resulting from work performed 


by the schools. 


For Duration Only 


In announcing the policies governing 
production work in the schools, L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers, stated that 
the policies are for “the duration of the 
emergency only.” Mr. Hawkins also 
stated that it is not intended through the 
issuance of these policies to “retard 
initiative on the part of local school 
directors and instructors in providing 
useful work for trainees enrolled in the 
preemployment programs. It is expected 
that directors and instructors will con- 
tinue to exercise good judgment in ac- 
cepting work for the schools or other 
governmental establishments, such as 
repair jobs, special fixtures, jigs, etc.” 





Engineering, Science, and Management 


io - 

War Training Reports 

“Women in war industry should be 
looked upon not as a problem, but as a 
solution,” spokesmen for the Labor Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board have 
said. ESMWT reports show a wide- 
spread acceptance of this view. 

One company has employed approxi- 
mately 300 women for drafting jobs and 


“about 50 for jobs in their engineering 


departments. Another company reports 
that it has more jobs for women who 
are qualified as engineering assistants 
than it can fill. An aircraft corporation 
has absorbed all the women trained in 
one ESMDT course. 

More than 50 out of 61 women who 
completed engineering, drawing, and air- 
craft engineering drawing at the Univer- 
sity of California have been placed, prin- 
cipally in the aircraft manufacturing 
industry. Only two of the trainees were 
placed in non-defense industries, and 
only one trainee, who is of foreign ex- 
traction, has not received employment 
offers. 


Nursing Education 

Surgeon General Parran, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, has called the at- 
tention of all high-school and college 
counselors to a recent notice that no 
qualified applicant need be barred from 
entering a school of nursing because of 
her inability to meet tuition and entrance 
costs. 

An appropriation of $3,500,000 has been 
made by Congress for training for nurses 
(national defense). The schools of nurs- 
ing throughout the country have been 
notified regarding the availability of 
these funds and any school connected 
with a hospital having a daily average 
of 100 or more patients is urged to apply 
for funds. To meet the need for more 
nurses, schools of nursing have been 
asked to admit 55,000 students during the 
current year which is an increase of 
10,000 over last year’s admissions. 

Funds are allotted by the Public Health 
Service directly to eligible schools. 
Schools unable to increase their admis- 
sions over the school year 1940-41 may 
request scholarship tuitions for qualified 
students even though they are not eligible 
for other types of aid. Schools that are 
able to increase their admissions over 
the school year 1940-41 may request funds 
for scholarship tuitions, and in addi- 
tion for the following purposes: 

1, Additional instructors and insfruc- 
tional facilities commensurate with in- 
creased student admissions. 


Approximately 80 percent of those re- 
ceiving ESMDT certificates at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina are now en- 
gaged in some phase of radio war work, 
according to a report from that institu- 
tion. The Army and the U. S. Civil 
Service are represented among the em- 
ployers of this group, and 10 of the 
women and older men who received radio 
telephone operators’ licenses as a result 
of their training are replacing men called 
from commercial radio stations to the 
service of the country. The first woman 
to hold a job as a radio-station control 
operator in the State was one of the 
trainees from this course. 

Union College in Schenectady, N. Y., 
recently forwarded a report showing that 
770 out of the 817 trainees who enrolled 
for the summer program are employed. 
Forty-four employees of the United 
States Government were enrolled in the 
course. One hundred and forty-five wom- 
en were registered, constituting nearly 
18 percent of the summer enrollment. 

2. Subsistence during that portion of 
the program when the student is not 
rendering any appreciable service to the 
institution. 

3.. Expansion of clinical experience 
through affiliation with other institu- 
tions. 

For further information concerning the 
Federal aid program, write the U. §. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., 
Bethesda Station. 


Nursing Guide Published 

The Nursing Information Bureau of 
the American Nurses’ Association has just 
issued a pamphlet, Professional Nursing 
and Auviliary Services, which will serve 
as a guide to school counselors. This 
pamphlet is an outgrowth of a conference 
arranged by the American Council on 
Education and two of its constituent 
members, the National League of Nursing 
Education and the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing. 

Publication of the pamphlet at this 
time is a contribution to the student 
nurse recruitment program of the Na- 
tional Nursing Council for War Service 
which represents the American Nurses 
Association, the American Red Cross 
Nursing Service, the Association for Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing, The National 
Assoeiation of Colored Graduate Nurses, 
The National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, and the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Protection of University Records 


The University of Pennsylvania is hav- 
ing microfilm copies made of the scho- 
lastic records of nearly 118,000 men and 
women who have been enrolled within 
the past 30 years. The microfilm copies 
will be stored in fireproof vaults, while 
the original records, for which there is 
a constant demand on the part of gov- 
ernment, business, and industry, will re- 
main in offices on the campus where they 
will be readily accessible. The system of 
keeping scholastic records at the uni- 
versity was revised in 1912, and records 
of alumni and alumnae enrolled before 
that year will not be microfilmed at 
present. 

Among the first objects stored by the 
university in fireproof vaults after this 
country entered the second World War 
were books containing the minutes of the 
early trustees, when that group included 
such distinguished figures as Benjamin 
Franklin, founder of the university, Rob- 
ert Morris, Thomas Mifflin, Francis Hop- 
kinson, and others. The irreplaceable 
material safeguarded against air raids 
or other disaster, also includes various 
legal documents relating to the history 
of the university, essential financial rec- 
ords, and more than 1,000 particularly 
rare books from the collections of the 
university library. 


Morale-Building Radio Programs 


Three coast-to-coast weekly morale- 
building programs over the entire net- 
work of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
will originate in the studios of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky starting immediately 
after the conclusion of the World Series. 
The Tuesday series, entitled “Americans 
to the South,” will furnish a background 
of the geography, history, social and po- 
litical life, arts, music, and literature of 
the Western Hemispheric countries to 
the South. 

On Thursdays the programs, called 
“Within America’s*Gate,” will take the 
listeners into the home of a typical Amer- 
ican family where they may observe how 
its members meet the daily changing 
conditions of living which come to a 
country engaged in such a war as the 
present one. The period on Saturdays 
will be devoted to. dramatized stories 
from the literature of the United Na- 
tions. Some of these stories are folklore, 
some classics, and some modern tales 
of the present struggle. The general 


title of the Saturday programs will be 
“Stories from the United Nations.” 


Organizing Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing 


Nursing now has a permanent place 
in the system of collegiate education in 
the United States. More than 100 col- 
leges and universities have nursing pro- 
grams in various stages of progress. The 
last war stimulated this development 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the present war will accelerate it. Nurs- 
ing schools are under great pressure to 
increase the number of professional 
nurses for civilian and military needs 
and they are requesting help from col- 
leges and universities in expanding facili- 
ties and programs for nursing education. 

In order that assistance may be pro- 
vided for those who are considering the 
development of plans in this field, a bul- 
letin entitled, A Guide for the Organiza- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Nursing has 
recently been issued under the joint 
sponsorship of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service and the Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Schools of Nursing. 
It may be obtained from the National 
Nursing Council for War Service, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., 25 cents. 


Students Who May Be Drafted 


In view of the uncertainty confronting 
18- and 19-year-old boys, because of the 
possibility that they may be drafted in 
the near future, Ohio State University 
has made two special provisions for 
them: (1) The university will refund tui- 
tion fees to any student drafted during 
the quarter in which he is registered, un- 
less the induction occurs so near the end 
of the quarter and the boy’s classroom 
work is of sufficiently high standard that 
full credit can be granted for his course 
work; and (2) a student who has attended 
7 weeks or more in a quarter and then 
leaves for military service shall receive 
full credit for those courses in which he 
has a satisfactory record. 


Training Workers for War-Torn 
Areas 


Basic preparation for civilian duties in 
territories liberated or occupied during 
the war is offered to undergraduate stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan. 
The new program, designated as “Train- 
ing in International Studies,” is intended 
also to be helpful to students who wish 
to prepare for the American Foreign 


Service or for those interested in having 
a knowledge of international affairs as 
part of a liberal education. Five fields 
of concentration in administrative duties 
are offered: (1) General administrative 
duties; (2) trade, industry, and finance; 
(3) social welfare; (4) legal administra- 
tion; and (5) communications. 

The announcement suggests that as- 
sistance will be needed in countries where 
governmental machinery has been dis- 
rupted by the war, for the reconstruction 
of devastated areas, for the directed ad- 
ministration of territories placed under 
occupation, and for the resumption and 
expansion of pre-war international agen- 
cies and services of various kinds. 


Field Period Plan Announced 


Keuka College has announced a plan 
to utilize work experience in education. 
From December 8 to January 18 its stu- 
dents will leave the campus to pursue di- 
rected activities designed to prepare 
them specifically for their future life 
work. The stated purposes are: (1) To 
link education more closely with life ex- 
perience; (2) to prepare women more 
adequately for careers; (3) to avoid the 
artificiality of an education exclusively 
based on theory; (4) to provide some vo- 
cational experimentation; and (5) to 
permit some active participation in the 
war effort before graduation. 

The plan for the field period varies 
with the different years. For the fresh- 
man year it will be an off-campus read- 
ing period and will constitute a part of 
the course in freshman English. In the 
sophomore year it will be used to help the 
student to gain a clearer understanding 
of her interests and abilities and to pro- 
vide her with more clearly defined mo- 
tives for study or with a new direction 
of effort. In the junior year the field 
period will be a first-hand work experi- 
ence providing for realistic experience 
in the business or professional world 
which the student is planning to enter. 
A second work experience for the student 
will constitute the field experience for the 
senior year. 

The student will be assisted by two ad- 
visers who will plan and direct her work 
in the field period. She will report the 
work of the reading period by preparing 
a paper and will account for the work 
experience by preparing daily reports and 
a general summarizing report. Definite 
provision is made for the evaluation of 
the activities and experience during the 
work period. In addition to the time re- 
quired for the evaluation of the work, a 
minimum of 96 hours of actual observa- 
tion, practice, or experience is required 
for 2 hours of credit. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Report on Activities of the U. S. Office of Education 


Almost 1 year has passed since the 
Office of Education Advisory Committee 
on Inter-American Affairs met with the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and members of the staff for a 3-day 
conference in Washington. At that time 
operations in progress were described 
and plans for the 1942 fiscal year were 
discussed. A brief résumé of a few of 
the activities that have been carried out 
during the year by the Office is given 
below. 

Four bulletins have been completed 
during the course of the year, and three 
of them, Hemisphere Solidarity, Inter- 
American Friendship Through the 
Schools, and Understanding the Other 
American Republics, have been published. 
These publications are of interest respec- 
tively to secondary school teachers, ele- 
mentary teachers, and to teachers in 
general, including those who sponsor club 
activities. The fourth bulletin discusses 
inter-American activities and relations, 
and is designed for the college level. 


Published Items 


In addition to bulletins, a number of 
bibliographies and a list of inter-Ameri- 
can materials have been prepared. The 
published items include: An Annotated 
List of Bibliographies in the Inter-Amer- 
ican Field; Libros para Nifios; The Other 
Americas, an annotated list of available 
units and courses of study in the inter- 
American field; Our Neighbor Republics, 
and a selected list of books for young peo- 
ple. The following have been completed 
and are in press: Industries, Products, 
and Transportation in Our Neighbor Re- 
publics; Arts, Crafts, and Customs of our 
Neighbor Republics; Our Colleges and 
Universities and Inter-American Affairs; 
An Annotated List of Periodicals Useful 
in the Study’of Latin American Coun- 
tries. 

Many of the projects carried out by the 
Office have been made possible through 
assistance of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, through 
its Section on Science and Education. A 
much wider free distribution of some of 
the bulletins listed herein was effected 
through aid from that Office. 


Division Created 


The new Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations was created by ex- 
panding the unit in the Division of 


Higher Education which was carrying 
on the exchange program under the 
Buenos Aires Convention in cooperation 
with the Department of State. This 
step facilitated inter-American develop- 
ments within the Office by enabling the 
new Division to concern itself with ac- 
tivities related to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as to colleges and 
universities. 

The Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations in addition to coop- 
erating with other Divisions of the Office 
in carrying out their special projects 
related to the inter-American field, is 
working towards the development of a 
well-rounded program which will lead 
Americans from 21 republics into a more 
adequate understanding of the life, cul- 
ture, and problems of all. On a broad 
field, therefore, this Division seeks to 
work with institutions and individuals 
of all American republics, and to develop 
and distribute materials which deal 
with education and its problems in the 
Americas. 


Exchange Program 


The “exchange of persons” under the 
Buenos Aires Convention goes on even 
in wartime. The transportation is not 
easily arranged, the number of students 
and educators moving north and south 
may decline, but they continue to come 
and to go chiefly by air. Six new stu- 
dents from Mexico, Paraguay, and Pert, 
arrived this summer in time to attend the 
special English classes for foreign stu- 
dents offered at the University of Michi- 
gan. Others from Chile, Guatemala, 
Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
Nicaragua will reach the United States 
in time for the opening of the fall se- 
mester. Other graduate students who 
were here last year have had their fel- 
lowships renewed. 

Students are also moving southward to 
take advantage of fellowships offered by 
the other republics. Larger numbers of 
young women are included on the panels 
sent from the United States this year due 
to the presence of so many young men 
graduate students in the armed forces. 

The Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations cooperates with the State 
Department’s Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in carrying out their travel and 
maintenance grant program for United 
States students going to the other Amer- 


ican republics. 
for the grants is made by the Advisory 
Committee on Exchange Fellowships and 


Final selection of persons 


Professorships. The other side of this 
particular program, that which enables 
students from Latin America to obtain 
grants of this type for study in the United 
States, is conducted cooperatively by the 
Department of State and the Institute 
of International Education in New York. 

One further exchange activity in which 
the Division cooperates with the Depart- 
ment of State is that which provides for 
the exchange of language teachers in the 
secondary schools of the American re- 
publics. A comparatively small appro- 
priation has been made to the Depart- 
ment of State for the exchanges and 
United States citizens who desire to teach 
English elsewhere in the Americas should 
communicate with the division and se- 
cure from. it the necessary forms. 


Regular Teaching Positions 


Another phase of the program which is 
of particular interest to teachers is not 
on an exchange basis. Several of the 
other American republics have requested 
qualified persons to fill regular teaching 
Positions in their schools; generally 
speaking, the request is for teachers of 
English. Also they have asked that the 
United States receive some of their teach- 
ers for training or for opportunity to ob- 
serve school programs in this country. 
Several projects of this type are being 
carried out together by the Department 
of State, the Office of the Coordinator, 
and the Office of Education. 


School Service 


The School Service Section of the Divi- 
sion is maintained in cooperation with 
the Office of the Coordinator. Included 
among its functions are the preparation 
of lists of units and other materials for 
teachers mentioned above, and the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, bulletins, and 
other publications. These materials are 
made available to schools and teachers 
without charge, and the usefulness of 
the service is illustrated by the large 
number of requests which come in: even 
during the summer months these av- 
eraged almost 300 per week. 


‘Demonstration Centers 


The Office of Education was assisted 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in developing a pro- 
gram of demonstration centers during 
the past year. It, is important that 


people in the United States have a clear 
understanding of the objectives of in- 
creased emphasis upon a study of the 
other American republics. 


The demon- 
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stration centers assist in this under- 
standing. They plan to develop new 
materials dealing with the other Amer- 
ican republics and to demonstrate ways 
and means to introduce these materials 
into existing courses. Few entire courses 
on Latin America will be added to the 
curriculum of schools in the United 
States, but much can be done to 
strengthen the program without chang- 
ing the curriculum. 

During the course of the year 31 
demonstration centers were established 
in widely separated parts of the 
United States. They are of four gen- 
eral types: University and college schools 
of education, State departments of edu- 
cation, local school systems, and indi- 
vidual schools. These centers have 
assisted materially in the development 
of interest on the .pait of both young 
and old in the other American republics, 
and they have produced a great deal of 
valuable material for classroom use In 
addition to the Office staff, which has had 
charge of the program, a special office 
Supervisor, three field representatives, 
and a number of special consultants have 
assisted in this project. 

Exhibits 

The Science and Education Section of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has cooperatea with 
the Office of Education again in the 
preparation this year of 150 exhibits of 
books, pictures, maps, bibliographies, 
postage stamps, phonograph records, 
samples of handicraft and other ma- 
terials related to Latin America. This 
project has been carried out by the Li- 
brary Service Division of the Office of 
Education. Exhibits are lent to schools 
and libraries for a period of 2 weeks. 
Each exhibit is accompanied by a teach- 
ers manual explaining how it may be 
set up and used to the best advantage. 
Nearly 1,400 schools representing all of 
the States in the Union have received 
these exhibits. These schools were lo- 
cated in 400 communities, and it is esti- 
mated that 110,000 persons used the 
exhibits. 


20 Million War Victims 
Aided 


The American Red Cross reports that 
in the 3 years since the outbreak of the 
World War, September 1, 1939, it has 
distributed approximately $60,000,000 
worth of relief supplies in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and more than 20,000,000 
war victims have been aided by these 
supplies. 






Junior Aviation Training 
in Secondary Schools 


State Makes Appropriation 
The appropriation by the State As- 
sembly of New York of $150,000 for Jun- 
ior Aviation Courses in secondary schools 
during the year 1942-43 is the result 
of ground work laid over a period of years. 
Roy G. Fales, State Supervisor of In- 
dustria! Arts, early realized the contribu- 
tion that aviation courses on the second- 
ary school level could make to the fur- 
therance of (1) the number of persons 
making aviation work a life interest, 
(2) public interest, based upon an in- 
telligent understanding, in the impor- 
tance of aviation as a practical means of 
transportation, and (3) pupil experiences 
that have large values for the realization 
of general education objectives and which 
accord with life experiences and the in- 
terest and ability levels of the pupils. 
Through special committees of school 
persons, State and Federal organizations 
and the aviation industry, support was 
built up for an aviation program, includ- 
ing glider work, that culminated in ear- 
marked State-aid funds for this specific 
purpose. 
Bemohstration Program 


In a statement issued by the State de- 
partment of education on the purpose 
and use to be made of the appropria- 
tion, school authorities are advised that: 
“The $150,000 grant is too small to meet 
our needs on a general State-wide basis. 
Probably not more than 50 selected high 
schools can share in this grant if any- 
thing really effective is done. The pro- 
posed program is a demonstration only. 
Whether your board of education does 
or does not decide to apply for approval 
of a high-school junior aviation course 
for 1942-43, there are other regularly 
organized and also extracurricular avi- 
ation courses and activities which can 
be arranged. This department urges 


you to do as many functioning things 
as possible.” 


Schools were recommended by the su- 
pervisor to offer in grades seven, eight, 
and nine a flying model airplane con- 
struction course for about 50 hours as 
a part of a comprehensive general shop 
course. ‘These courses, of necessity, will 
begin with the simplest of work for some 
pupils, but will offer to more advanced 
pupils the construction of gas model 
planes and considerable experimental 
work. The courses can be exceedingly 
rich if experiments with aerodynamics 
are conducted under a well-organized 
scheme, 


Any school having an industrial arts 
teacher should offer in the upper 2 years 
of high school either a maintenance and 
repair course or a glider construction 
course which will lead to actual flight 
in many schools. This work can be con- 
fined to making ground trainers, having 
all the characteristics of gliders, except 
actual flight. While these trainers can- 
not be lifted from the ground, consid- 
erable lift is exerted by the air on the 
trainer when towed at a 25-mile speed. 


Junior Course Directive 


A directive on “Junior Aviation Course 
in Maintenance and Repair” issued by 
the State education department provides 
for a total of 360 periods of instruction, 
144 in theory (related content) and 216 
in shopwork to be given in 1 year, sched- 
uled on the basis of four periods per week 
in theory and six in shopwork. 

The topics included for the 144 hours 
of instruction in the theory work and the 
amount of time scheduled for each are 
as follows: Aircraft engines, 25 periods; 
structures, 15; aircraft instruments, 5; 
electrical systems, 15; aircraft communi- 
cation devices, 4; propellers, 1; acces- 
sories, 1; parachutes, 1; airpor* organi- 
zation, 1; meteorology, 6; navigation, 6; 
simple aerodynamics, 10; theory of flight, 
6; Civil Aeronautics regulations, 6; guid- 
ance and occupational information, 8; 
identification of planes, 8; unassigned 
periods, 26. 

The 50 secondary schools to be selected 
for “junior aviation demonstration shops” 
will receive approval for reimbursement, 
from the State fund, for shop and labo- 
ratory equipment, not to exceed $1,700 
for each approved school, provided that 
the money spent by a local school is for 
equipment included on a list prepared 
and approved by the State education de- 
partment for the specific purpose. State 
funds may not be used for a teacher’s 
Salary. 

Equipment required by the State edu- 
cation department includes: An airplane 
and engine complete with propeller, tines, 
instruments, and accessories, of not less 
than ‘40 hp., ready to fly, but need not 
be certified; aircraft engine instruments, 
4 specified; flight instruments, 3 speci- 
fied; weather instruments, 8 specified; 
navigation equipment, 5 different items 
specified. The State list also included 
“optional equipment—very desirable” and 
“supplementary equipment.” 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Educational Legislation. Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
1938-40, Volume I, Chapter IV, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
38 pages, 10 cents. By Ward W. Kee- 
secker. 


Reviews highlights of legislative enact- 
ments during 1939 and 1940 affecting educa- 
tion in the various States. Contains chapters 
on the following subjects: State educational 
surveys; constitutional changes relating to 
education; State school administration, or- 
ganization, and functions; State school fi- 
mance programs; State control over school 
expenditures, budgets, business efficiency, 
etc.; junior colleges; curriculum; textbooks; 
transportation; attendance; facilities for 
handicapped children; health and safety pro- 
tection; teacher tenure and employment, 
retirement; private schools; adult and voca- 
tional education; and Federal laws relating 
to education. 


Guidance Problems in Wartime... Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 18, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1942, 20 cents. 
Written by Warren K. Layton with assist- 
ance of Marguerite W. Zapoleon. 


“This number of the series considers some 
of the problems of guidance which have been 
created or accentuated by the war situation. 
School administrators, counselors, an d 
teachers have a challenging task in helping 
young people to make the needed adjust- 
ments. Solutions to many of the problems 
presented are as yet not clear, but the very 
recognition of them should help us to cope 
with them better.” 


Industries, Products, and Transporta- 
tion in our Neighbor Republics. Bulletin 
1942, No. 6, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 39 pages, 10 
cents. Compiled by Jewel Gardiner, and 
Jean Gardiner Smith, under the direc- 
tion of Nora Beust. 


“Schools are making a contribution to the 
Nation by furthering the-spirit of friendship 
between the peoples of the Americas. The 
desire for sympathetic understanding of our 
neighbor republics has stimulated a demand 
for information about life and living in these 
countries. This index and bibliography have 
been prepared to meet the requests of teachers 
a librarians who are seeking curriculum 
materials in the subject fields of industries, 
products, and transportation.” 


Health Services in City Schools. Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40, Volume I, Chapter V, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 50 pages, 15 cents. By James 
Frederick Rogers. 


Presents information regarding health 
services in schools of cities witb a population 


ranging from 10,000 to 29,000, from 30,000 
to 99,999, and of 100,000 or more. The pub- 
lication contains also a progress report for 
the decade 1930-1940, a selected bibliography, 
and fioor-plan illustrations of types of suites 
suitable for health services. 

Military Service. Vocational Division, 
Bulletin No. 221, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 48 pages, 10 
cents. Written by Walter J. Greenleaf 
and Franklin R. Zeran in consultation 
with representatives of the several armed 
services, and under general supervision 
of Harry A. Jager. 


Young men and women interested in en- 
tering military service, either as a career or 
for the duration, will find answers to ques- 
tions regarding the Army, Army Air Forces, 
Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, and nurses. 
Contains a list of reference materials. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S. Army. Recruiting and Induction 
Station. Jump into the Fight with the 
Parachute Troops! Washington, Army 
Recruiting and Induction Station, 1942. 
6 p. folder. Illustrated. Free. 

Tells how to become a parachutist and 
describes possibilities for promotion. 

Recruiting Publicity Bureau. 
A Plan for Procuring Immediate Enlist- 
ment by Skilled Mechanics, Radiomen, 
and Other Specialists for the Air Forces, 
the Signal Corps, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Washington, Recruiting Publicity 
Bureau, 1942. 17 p. Free. 


A manual for the use of those engaged in 
the recruiting campaign for Army specialists, 
which The Adjutant General has been directed 
to recruit. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division. Food Moves 
to the Front. In Consumers’ Guide, v. 8, 
no. 18: 2-4, September 1942. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Single copies 5 cents. 

Shows how the 5 billion pounds of food 
which the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration has purchased to date for our Allies 
has created a food problem at home. 

Farm Credit Administration. 
Agricultural Credit in Canada. By Julia 
L. Wooster, under the direction and with 
the collaboration of Walter Bauer. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 63 p. (Bulletin No. CR-3.) 
15 cents, 


Shows how Canada attacked the problem 
of extending credit to the farmer before 
World War II. Bibliography. 

Agricultural Credit in 
Denmark. By Walter Bauer. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1940. 71 p. (Circular No. CR-2) 15 
cents. 

Deals mainly with cooperative associations 
specializing in the provision of mortgage as 
well as short-term credit. Useful for stu. 
dents of agricultural finance. Bibliography, 

U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Training for Wartime Retail Selling in 
Kansas City, Mo. By Olga Howell. In 
Domestic Commerce, v. 30, no. 1: 12-14, 
July 2, 1942.. Single copies 5 cents. 

Tells how the stores and schools in Kansas 
City, Mo., cooperate in within service, pre- 
employment, and reemployment training 
courses. : 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Women’s Employment in Air- 
craft Assembly Plants in 1942. By Ethel 
Erickson. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 23 p. (Bul- 
letin of the Women’s Bureau No. 192-1) 
10 cents. 

Describes types of jobs performed by women 
in aircraft assembly plants, plans for their 
future employment, training, pay, hours of 
work, personnel requirements. Surveys made 
by the Women’s Bureau show that nine 
times as many women were employed in such 
plants in 1942 as in 1941. 

Women’s Employment in Ar- 
tillery Ammunition Plants, 1942. By 
Martha J. Ziegler. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 19 p. 
(Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No, 
192-3) 5 cents, 

The information contained in this bulletin 
relating to the occupations, training, and 
general personnel problems of women em- 
ployed in Government arsenals is based upon 
two surveys made by the Women’s Bureau. 

Women’s Work in War, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 10 p. (Bulletin No. 193, 
Women’s Bureau) 5 cents. 

Discusses the demand for women in indus- 
try, standards for lighting war production 
plants, the curtailment of industrial home 
work in wartime, and war emergency acts 
affecting women in manufacturing. 

U. 8S. National Archives. Historical 
Units of Agencies of the First World 
War. By Elizabeth B. Drewey. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 3l1p. (Bulletin No.4) Free. 

This bulletin, describing the creation of 
historical units in various Government de- 
partments during the first World War, is of 
interest especially to those desirous of pre- 
serving the records of the present war. 

U. S. Public Health Service. Causes 
of Physical Disqualification Under the 
Selective Service Law: Early Indications. 
By Rollo H. Britten and George St. J. 
Perrott. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 5 p. (Reprint 
2276 from Public Health Reports) 5 cents. 
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